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Chicago’s  nierciir  V  was  beginning 

to  soar . . .  when  Carson  Pirie  Seott  served  the 
coolest  treat  in  town  . . .  Beinherg  Ravon  Sheers 


“They  give  you  that  freshly  cool  look  despite  the  tnermometer's  soaring  tendencies,”  said  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
of  Bemberg*  rayon  sheers.  And  how  right  they  are!  Bemberg  looks  cool  ...  is  cool.  But  science  goes  a  step 
further!  In  comparative  tests  performed  on  the  amazing  Coolness  Tester  of  the  United  Stales  Testing  Co., 
Bemberg  rayon  sheers  proved  coolest  of  eleven  summer  textures.  And  that’s  the  final  proof  of  something  we 
all  knew  right  along.  I.«t  the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  act  as  a  guide  to  summer  comfort  for  your  customers 
when  the  weather-man  unshackles  the  mercurv  in  vour  town! 


AMERICAN  CORPORATION 

261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

•BEMBERG  it  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


You  can’t  change  the  twist  .  .  .  it’s  r  CKI¥I#%&IS1 

Here’s  the  100%  safety  that  rug  and  carpet  research  and  used  exclusively  in  Bigelow  rugs 

cust(tmers  want.  Repeated  cleanings  don't  — yarns  that  are  once  twisted,  stay  that  way 

affect  the  texture  and  lieauty  of  carpets  made  permanently.  PERM  ASET replaces  old  methods 

with  the  new  PERMASET  yarn.  They  retain  of  twist  setting  and  makes  it  possible  to  })ro- 

their  original  structure  and  appearance  far  duce  distinctive  new  carpet  textures.  Here  are 

longer  than  ever  before  possible.  two  grades  sure  to  be  leaders  in  the  important 

PERMASETl'  is  an  entirely  new  yarn  process.  plain  goods  market;  •iradg-umrk  Hr,,,  v.s.  eat.  off. 
With  this  new  process — developed  by  Bigelow 


BIOEI.UW  CUKLWKAVE 


CURLWE.WE — The  unl)eatable  combination  of  Lokweave  construction 
and  PERMASET  loop  pile  has  made  Curl  weave  a  really  different  fabric.  Its 
heavy  curl  resembles  that  of  Persian  lamb  fur  .  .  .  actually  it  contains  more 
yam  per  square  yard  than  any  other  carpet  in  its  price  range  today. 

GLENTWIST — Customers  who  want  beautiful  simplicity  of  design  com¬ 
bined  with  real  resistance  to  wear  will  want  this  better  twist  carpet  made  with 
the  new  PERMASEl'  yarn.  Glentwist  has  every  plus  of  Bigelow  weaving 
skill;  resilience,  durability  and  luxuriousness,  resistance  to  shading  and  fluffing. 


BICELUW  GLEM'WIST 


It’s  a  new  twist — 
it’s  PEKMASET 


IF  rps  PERMASCT  ITS  BIGELOW 


(The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (jooiU  .\ssociatioiij  May,  1947,  V^olunie  29,  No.  5.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
31st  Street,  New  York.  $3.00  i>er  year  available  to  members  of  the  .National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Reentered  as  second  class  matter, 
1947,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Forty  condensed,  fact-packed  pages 
of  scientific  selling  points  about  cotton 
products -lot  your: 


V  Sales  Manager 

V  Advertising  Manager 

V  Advertising  Account  Executive 

V  Sales  Personnel 


Here  is  a  handbook  which  could  profitably  be  memorized  by  every  individual 
in  your  organization  who  participates  in  the  merchandising,  selling,  or 
promotion  of  cotton  goods.  It  presents,  in  everyday  non>technical  terms, 
basic  scientific  facts  that  will  add  new  selling  punch  to  your  cotton  advertising, 
literature,  displays,  and  over-the-counter  personal  selling. 

"Discovering  Cotton"  transfers  from  the  laboratory  into  your  hands, 
ready  for  sales  use,  the  intrinsic  quality  appeals  of  the  world's  most  used  and 
least  understood  fiber.  _ 


Individual  copies  -  pocket  site,  printed  in  two  colors  -  are 
available  without  cost  lor  each  member  oi  your  advertising  and 
selling  stall.  Copies  lor  additional  distribution  available  at 
2S<‘  each.  Write  Dept.  S,  National  Cotton  Council, 

Box  It,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 
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STORE! 

TBE  BVLLETIN  OF  THE  N.  R.  D.  C. 


I  here's  nothing  like  a  buyer's 
year  to  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys  In  selling. 

The  "men"  In  the  game  know 
the  chlefest  selling  tool  in  a 
given  marketing  area. 

They  know  that  In  Northern 
California  it's  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  for  60  years 
Newspaper  Number  One  in  Its 
sales  area. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ia'I's  Argue 

Why  Retail  Proiluetivity  Cannot  lie  Coinparetl 
With  Mannlaetin  ing 

The  I’lecions  Element  ol  Free  Choice- 
Are  You  Saerifiting  It?' 

liy  Lew  Hahn 

Departmental  Merthanclising  and  ()j)erating  Residts,  IlMli 
liv  John  |.  K'avanagh 

Manageineiu  Takes  a  Look  at  Retail  Problems  oi  l‘.M7 
liy  Jay  D.  Runkle 

Smaller  Stores  Contercnce;  Delense  Against  Dedinitig  Volume 
liy  Bernard  C?orrigan 

Planning  a  Modern  W'arehouse 
liy  R.  H.  Tatlow  III 

A  Program  lor  Training  Buyers 
By  Mart  in  Oreck 

The  Month  in  Retailing  . 


The  Credit  Interview:  School  lor  Diplomats 
By  Clarence  E.  Wolfinger 


Corset  Review 

By  Nova  Eisnor 

Corset  Department  Cross  Margin  Led  the  Store  in 
liv  Irene  Kriete 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


Nationally  represented  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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Barbara  Rubenoff,  Associates.  Stores  is  published  monthly  by  th« 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn,  President  and  Gen 
eral  Manager.  Publication  office,  100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

By  Lew  Hahn 


WHY  RETAIL  PRODUCTIVITY  CANNOT  BE 
COMPARED  WITH  MANUFACTURING 


IT  Is  a  hopeful  condition  that, 

*  generally  speaking,  retail¬ 
ers  are  never  satisfied  with 
the  efficiency  of  their  oper¬ 
ations.  Every  day,  every 
month,  and  every  season  and 
year,  witnesses  a  never-ceasing  effort  to  make  store 
operations  more  efficient  and  less  costly. 

We  know  of  no  alert  retailer  who  ever  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  current  performance — and  yet,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  some  of  the  uninformed  comments  on 
retail  distribution  offered  by  people  outside  of  the 
trade  do  have  the  faculty  of  stirring  us  to  indig¬ 
nation. 

Such  comment  usually  comes  from  some  engi¬ 
neering  consultant  who  has  been  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  production  over  a  period  of  years  and 
pauses  long  enough  to  glance  Into  a  retail  store 
and  voice  the  opinion  that  the  same  engineering 
principles  apply  to  retailing. 

Most  recent  of  these  Instances  was  the  paper 
delivered  by  Fenton  B.  Turck,  president  of  Turck, 
Hill  &  Co.,  management  engineers.  New  York,  at 
the  marketing  conference  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  ^ 
Commerce,  and  briefly  reported  In  the  April  Issue 
of  STORES. 

Mr.  Turck  seems  to  have  tried  to  compare  the 
productivity  of  distribution  with  that  of  production, 
and  Is  credited  with  saying  prices  to  consumers 

stores 


could  be  reduced  22  per  cent  with  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  In  distribution. 

It  Mr.  Turck  can  do  that  he  is  wasting  time  talk¬ 
ing  to  marketing  conferences.  All  he  need  do  is 
get  started  in  the  retail  field  and  show  up  his  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  dumb  bunnies  he  appears  to  think 
they  are.  Fame  and  fortune  are  awaiting  him. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that,  if  he  should 
enter  the  retail  business,  he  quickly  would  learn 
some  of  the  inevitable  fundamentals  of  difference 
between  production  and  retail  distribution. 

For  example,  he  might  learn  that  once  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  an  order  for  merchandise,  and  has 
his  plant  at  work  on  It,  there  will  be  a  definite  fig¬ 
ure  of  cost  attaching  to  the  production  of  each 
unit.  When,  however,  those  units  arrive  in  the 
retail  store  there  must  be  a  tremendous  difference 
In  the  cost  of  selling  various  units. 

The  manufacturer  may  sell  1000  units  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  one  customer  on  one  order.  The  retailer  is 
obliged  to  sift  out  100,000  consumers  In  order  to 
find  1000  persons  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing 
that  thing,  and,  to  do  the  job,  he  must  make  1000 
separate  transactions.  How,  then.  Is  it  possible  to 
compare  the  productivity  of  production  with  that 
of  retail  distribution? 

When  the  manufacturer  gets  his  order  and  gets 
started — barring  trouble  with  his  labor  which  may 
delay  his  delivery — his  work  can  go  on  without 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


interruption.  Changing  weather  conditions  have 
little  effect  on  him.  In  the  store,  however,  the  sales¬ 
people  never  have  any  assurance  they  can  proceed 
with  any  uniform  speed  to  fulfill  their  function.  If 
it  rains,  or  snows,  and  customers  do  not  come  in 
to  make  purchases,  the  entire  machine  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  stalled  and  productivity  for  the  time  is  nil. 

Producers  have  a  uniform  pattern  to  follow.  In 
retailing  every  day,  and  almost  every  minute  of 
the  day  brings  up  interferences  with  any  set  pat¬ 
tern  of  operation.  Every  sale  made  in  a  retail  store 
is  made  under  differing  conditions. 

Th«  R*tail*r  Takes  the  Risks 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  impossible  to  make 
any  intelligent  comparison  between  production 
and  retail  distribution  is  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  works  on  orders  taken  in  advance  of 
production.  He  demands  commitments  from  the 
retailer.  In  the  entire  chain  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  retailer  alone  works  without  a  single 
commitment  from  his  customers.  When  the  manu¬ 
facturer  starts  his  production  machinery,  he  has 
much  of  his  output  sold,  but  when  the  retailer 
places  his  orders  he  has  not  one  single  unit  sold. 
He  may  sell  it  all,  or  he  may  sell  only  part.  The 
remainder  may  require  unusual  expense  to  unload. 

It  should  be  obvious  also  that  all  retail  customers 
cannot  be  served  in  the  same  way.  The  manufac¬ 
turer,  in  producing  the  goods  which  the  retailer 
will  have  to  sell,  has  no  need  to  concern  himself 
with  variations — beyond  those  which  he  makes  in 
different  style  numbers — to  suit  particular  groups 


of  consumers.  A  number  of  stores  may  sell  the 
identical  thing  but  to  different  classes  of  trade, 
with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  making  the  sale  In 
each  store  may  be  different. 

If  Mr.  Turck  could  organize  a  distribution  line, 
somewhat  comparable  to  a  production  line  in  a 
factory,  and  keep  a  continuous  flow  of  consumers 
coming  into  the  store  to  receive  goods  with  the 
minimum  of  service,  it  would  be  possible  to  achieve 
something  of  the  economy  of  which  he  speaks  .  As 
preparation  for  any  such  attempt,  however,  Mr. 
Turck  might  first  reorganize  the  business  of  pre¬ 
paring  meals  for  the  public.  So  far  as  the  actual 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  life  may  be  con¬ 
cerned,  it  seems  likely  that  men  and  women  could 
get  all  they  require  at  a  sidewalk  stand  for  15 
cents.  Nevertheless,  people  do  freely  go  to  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  restaurants  and  pay  much  higher  prices 
for  meals. 

In  retailing,  we  want  all  of  the  improvement  in 
efficiency  and  the  reduction  in  cost  which  is 
obtainable,  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  obtained  by  starting  from  the  premise 
that  what  has  been  done  in  the  mill  and  factory 
can  also  be  done  in  the  retail  store.  Without 
doubt,  considerable  waste  motion  can  be  cut  out 
of  many  department  stores  by  a  more  careful  study 
of  processes  which  are  carried  on  behind  the 
scenes.  Making  reserve  stocks  more  accessible  to 
selling  departments,  eliminating  unnecessary  du¬ 
plication  of  handling,  etc.,  should  prove  a  fruitful 
field  for  improvement,  but  not  such  as  will  save 
22  cents  out  of  the  sales  dollar. 


THE  PRECIOUS  ELEMENT  OF  FREE  CHOICE— ARE  YOU  SACRIFICING  IT? 


nECENTLY  we  had  part  in  a  meeting  of  cosmetic 
buyers  and  some  merchandisers.  These  folks 
were  sincere  and  loyal  to  their  stores  and  their 
policies,  and  they  showed  every  disposition  to  be 
reasonable  in  their  points  of  view,  but  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  to  us  to  realize  how  deeply  rooted 
has  become  the  use  of  PMs  given  by  manufacturers 
to  store  salespeople. 

We  can  remember  occasions,  in  the  now  long- 
forgotten  past,  when  the  subject  of  such  PMs  was 
discussed,  in  meetings  of  store  principals  under 
the  auspices  of  the  NRDGA,  when  the  very  thought 
of  such  things  happening  in  their  stores  would  raise 
the  blood  pressure  of  the  merchants  to  a  danger¬ 


ous  point. 

Very  clearly,  do  we  remember  one  instance,  in 
which  it  was  disclosed  that  a  certain  manufacturer 
of  hard-surfaced  floor  coverings  was  indulging  in 
this  practice.  The  general  reaction  was  that  mer¬ 
chants  should  refuse  to  carry  the  goods  of  any 
manufacturer  who  dared  to  come  into  their  stores 
and  seek  to  influence  the  acts  of  their  salespeople 
by  such  bribery. 

Well,  we  seem  to  have  gotten  very  tar  away 
from  that  idea. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  characterized  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  horse-and-buggy  age,  we  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  this  subject. 
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First  of  all:  We  think  one  of  the  biggest  assets 
of  the  retailer  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  real  interest 
parallels  the  interest  of  his  customers.  Like  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  retailer  traditionally  has  been  free  to  buy 
his  merchandise  wherever  he  pleased,  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  get  the  best  goods  possible  at  the 
most  satisfactory  price.  Like  the  consumer,  he  has 
had  free  choice.  He  has  operated  as  a  purchasing 
agent  for  his  public,  and  his  customers'  desires 
have  been  his  law.  So  long  as  the  retailer  operated 
in  this  spirit  there  has  been  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  his  customers. 

Second:  Through  the  years,  the  influence  of 
manufacturers,  more  and  more,  has  been  extended 
into  retailing.  More  and  more  trade-marked  and 
nationally-advertised  merchandise  has  found  its 
way  into  the  stores,  with  the  resale  price  fixed  by 
the  manufacturers  and  maintained  by  "fair  trade" 
laws.  More  and  more,  manufacturers  are  having  a 
voice  in  the  stores'  advertising.  More  and  more, 
the  loyalty  of  retailers  seems  to  be  directed  to 
resources,  rather  than  to  their  own  customers. 

These  conditions,  of  course,  are  not  all  detri¬ 
mental.  For  example,  many  retail  stores  which  for 
years  opposed  legalized  price  maintenance,  now 
that  it  has  become  the  fixed  order  of  things,  seem 
to  like  it.  Retailers  appear  to  welcome  the  fact 
that,  under  the  new  order,  there  are  many  articles 
of  merchandise  on  which  their  competitors  dare 
not  cut  the  price,  and  hence  they  are  not  them¬ 
selves  required  to  sell  for  less  than  the  advertised 
price. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  denying  that  in  those 
lines  where  retailers  and  manufacturers  cooperate 
most  closely  business  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
best.  We  would  not  have  that  different.  However, 
these  things  are  bringing  about  a  condition  in 
which  the  retailer  is  likely  to  become  merely  the 
"selling  agent"  for  the  manufacturer,  instead  of 
"the  buying  agent"  for  the  public.  In  that  resides 
a  considerable  danger. 

Third:  We  do  not  like  PMs.  When  the  retailer's 
salespeople  are  subsidized  to  push  the  line  of  a 
particular  manufacturer,  that  precious  element  of 
free  choice  disappears  for  both  the  retailer  and 
his  customers.  So  long  as  the  consumer  knows  the 
store  carries  a  variety  of  goods  and  she  is  free  to 
ask  advice  of  the  salespeople,  with  conviction  that 
they  will  sell  her  the  thing  most  nearly  suited 
to  her  need,  the  store  can  retain  the  confidence  and 


good  will  of  the  public.  When,  however,  the  store 
itself,  and  the  salespeople,  have  all  sold  out  to  a 
particular  manufacturer,  or  manufacturers,  such 
confidence  no  longer  has  been  earned.  Gradually 
it  will  disappear! 

Someone  is  bound  to  ask — what  about  PMs  given 
by  the  store  to  its  own  salespeople  to  push  slow- 
moving  goods?  Intrinsically,  the  principle  is  the 
same — but  in  differing  degree.  If  a  PM  means  the 
salesperson  is  going  to  high-pressure  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  buying  something  she  does  not  want, 
evidently  that  precious  element  of  free  choice  has 
been  abridged. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  often 
goods  sell  slowly  because  salespeople  have  not 
been  sufficiently  interested  to  offer  them  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  also  that  there  is  no  standard  of  con¬ 
sumer  choice  which  unfailingly  indicates  that  what 
many  customers  may  pass  up  may  not  exactly  suit 
other  customers.  When  goods  come  to  the  point 
of  being  regarded  as  "stickers",  salespeople,  with 
their  natural  interest  in  showing  the  latest  goods, 
are  prone  to  disregard  the  slower-moving  things. 
If  PMs  are  used  by  the  store  management,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  insure  that  goods  are  not 
forced  upon  customers  who  would  prefer  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Freedom  of  Choice  Must  Be  Protected 

We  think  many  retailers  are  losing  their  birth¬ 
right  in  exchange  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  most 
valuable  thing  for  the  average  retailer  who  does 
not  desire  his  store  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  con¬ 
venient  slot  machine,  is  his  independence  of  action. 
It  is  in  the  psychology  of  the  American  public  to 
hold  in  contempt  "a  subsidized  thing." 

Do  not  take  this  statement  as  meaning  that  a 
condition  of  hostility  and  suspicion  between  manu- 
facurer  and  retailer  is  a  necessary,  or  desirable, 
thing.  Such  a  condition  would  be  unfortunate.  The 
retailer  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate 
with  resources,  but  he  should  never  sacrifice  the 
public  interest. 

Whatever  payments  are  to  be  made  by  any 
manufacturer  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his 
merchandise  should  come  directly  to  the  store — 
not  to  the  buyer  and,  certainly,  not  to  the  sales¬ 
person.  The  store  then  can  make  such  disposition 
of  PMs  and  bonuses,  etc.,  as  it  conceives  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  business. 
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ESULTS 


BY  JOHN  J.  KAVANAGH 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 

THE  YEAR  AT  A  G  L  A  Y  C  E 


Highlights  from  "DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS.  1946,"  published  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  this  month: 

Gross  margin  per  cent  declined  1.9  percentage  points 
h  36.7%,  the  1939  ratio.  Dollars  sales  and  number  of 
transactions  expanded  23'%  and  8%,  respectively,  over 
1945. 

Influenced  by  rising  retail  price  levels  the  average  gross 
sale  moved  upward  to  $4.17  tradewide.  Space  utilization 
in  the  typical  store  improved,  partly  due  to  the  greater 
dollar  sales  volume.  Saleschecics  per  person  dropped  to 
7,422  transactions  contrasted  with  7,851  for  1945.  An  all 
time  high  of  $13,400  was  attained  in  the  average  net  sales 
per  employee  as  against  $12,268  in  1945  and  $7,208  for 
1939. 


Returns,  as  a  percentage  to  gross  sales,  increased  to 
6.6%,  up  0.6  percentage  point  from  the  1945  ratio,  com¬ 
pared  with  9.2%  for  1939  and  5.7%  for  1944. 

Maricdowns  reached  6.2%  for  1946,  an  increase  of 
37.7%  above  the  markdown  per  cent  of  4.5  for  1945. 

Inventories  advanced  by  30%  over  the  1945  average 
figures.  Turnover  remained  at  4.9,  the  same  velocity  as 
for  1945. 

Cumulative  markon  per  cent  fell  0.6  percentage  point  to 
39.0.  Merchandise  cost  factors,  other  than  markdowns, 
were  relatively  steady:  stock  shortages  at  1.0%;  work¬ 
room  costs  0.6%;  cash  discounts  2.8%. 

Newspaper  costs,  salespeople's  salaries  and  delivery 
expense  elements  were  under  the  prewar  relationship  to 
sales. 


QOLLAR  sales  toi  depaitnieiil 
stores  advanced  23%  over  1945. 
1  tie  Controllers’  Congress  Sales  Index 
(1939  =  100)  moved  upward  from 
loi  1945  to  252  for  1946.  This 
f'|ualled  two  and  a  half  times  the 
1939  level. 

I  he  Sales  rransaction  Index  (1939 
UMl)  increased  to  144,  or  8.2%  over 
1945.  I  ransactions  during  1946  grew 
"  slightly  faster  rate  than  for  any 
ear  since  1940  except  1943. 
Outstanding  sales  gains  were  made 
the  following  departments: 


Silverware  and  Clocks 

Men’s  Clothing 

.Men’s  Furnishings  and  Hats 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 

•Miscellaneous  Housewares 

Domestics:  Muslins,  Sheetings,  etc. 

Furniture  and  Bedding 

Major  .Appliances 

Radios,  Phonographs  and  Records 

Luggage 

Sporting  Goods 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Equipment 

Basement  Departments  continued 
to  decline  in  imjxirtance  in  terms  of 
per  cent  to  total  store  sales,  except  in 
the  Specialty  Stores  group,  which  in¬ 
creased  Basement  Department  sales 


volume  to  total  store  by  1.1  percent¬ 
age  points  in  1946. 

Gross  Margin  Drops 

Gross  margin  in  the  typical  store 
experienced  its  greatest  decline  for 
any  one  of  the  past  12  years,  falling 
back,  to  the  1939  figure  of  36.7%.  For 
1945  it  was  38.6%.  The  Basement 
Store  dropped  to  32.2%  from  the  1945 
figure  of  34.9%.  This  was  a  decline  of 
2.7  percentage  points,  contrasted  with 
a  drop  of  1 .8  j>ercentage  points  for  the 
.Main  .Store. 

T  he  gross  margin  decline  affected  all 
store  groups,  the  greatest  decrease  be- 
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NEW  THIS  YEAR 
S«Nin9  Ana  Far  C«iit  to  Total  Storo 

if  presented  as  a  new  operating  yard¬ 
stick.  With  occupancy  costs  taking  a 
large  part  of  gross  margin,  depart¬ 
mental  space  utilization  has  a  new 
importance  to  management  in  plan¬ 
ning  space  allocations  and  In  locating 
departments  to  achieve  better  sales 
and  customer  convenience. 
Doportmontol  Trond  Charts  present 
graphically  the  fundamental  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  nine  major  departments  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  1937-1946. 
Geographical  Variations  are  analyzed 
In  a  new  series  of  tables  on  merchan¬ 
dising  data  for  five  Important  Federal 
Reserve  Districts. 

Nineteen  Additional  Departments 

have  been  Included  in  this  year's 
study. 


ing  in  the  $2  to  .SS  million  class.  .Stores 
in  the  S5  million  class.  Stores  in  the  S5 
to  $10  million  class,  next  to  Specialty 
Stores,  again  surpassed  all  others  sur¬ 
veyed  in  the  realized  gross  margin. 

Departments  contributing  most  to 
the  drop  in  gross  margin  were  Wom¬ 
en’s  and  .Misses’  C'.oats  and  Suits; 
Blouses.  Skirts  and  Sportswear;  Boys’ 
Wear;  Negligees  and  Robes;  Linens; 
Women’s  and  Cdiildren’s  Shoes; 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses;  Furs; 
Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches;  Girls’ 
Wear;  Aprons,  House  Dresses  and 
IJnilorms. 

Since  gross  margin  sets  the  limit 
within  which  the  merchant  must  pa\ 
his  operating  expenses  and  make  anv 
|K)ssible  net  jnolit.  its  return  to  the 
10.S9  figure  is  highlv  signiiicant  in  the 
light  ol  current  operating  costs  aiul 
sales  volume  predictions. 


Cumulative  Markon 

Caimulative  markon  per  (cnt  dt 
dined  for  the  second  year  in  succe^^ 
sion,  dropping  to  39.0*'^  in  1916  Iron 
39.6%  in  1945.  (Cumulative  inarko; 
jier  cent  reached  its  jx-ak  in  1941  an(' 
1942,  when  the  figure  was  49.1*',,.)  i  h, 
lower  markon  was  storewide,  am 
greatest  reductions'Occurred  in  Donif^ 
tics— .Muslins,  .Sheetings,  etc.,  when 
the  markon  was  29%,  against  32*’,',  iJ 
194.5. 

Markdowns 

.Markdowns  in  the  tvpiral  sum 
established  a  twelve  year  high  in  [ht 
(entage  of  change  for  anv  one  via 
and  increased  37.7*’j,  above  the  194’ 
level  of  4.5*’',,  reaching  6.2*'„  of  salo 
.Main  store  markdowns  averaged  ti.F; 
while  basement  markdowns  were  7.% 
ol  sales,  slightlv  exceeding  the  rati' 

I  or  19.35. 
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Stores  in  the  $2  million  to  .’>5  million  group  had  the  high- 
j  markdown  rate:  h.9%,  compared  with  1.8%  lor  1945. 
Departmental ly.  Furs  had  the  highest  markdowns  in  over 
ii  vears.  Other  departments  with  high  markdown  ratios 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Croats  and  Suits;  Millinery; 
5'ouws.  Skirts  and  SjKtrtswear;  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
|nnior  Miss  Cloats.  Stiits  and  Dresses;  Ciirls’  Wear; 
and  Negligees  and  Robes.  It  should  be  observed 
^at  markdowns  were  inadetjuate  to  move  some  merchandise 
(Istotk  turns  declined  even  with  the  price  reductions. 

i)iher  Merchandising  Factors  Clonstant 

(jsli  iliscounts,  as  a  percent  to  sales,  remained  at  the 
established  for  the  past  five  years.  However,  Basement 
Vp.iitments  and  .Men's  Clothing,  Boys’  Wear  and  Hosiers 
vjKriemeil  a  (ontinuing  tlownward  movement  in  cash  dis- 
ounts.  f  ile  opposite  trend  was  observed  for  women’s 
fadv-to-weai  goods  and  for  (onsumer  durables  more  re- 
tiitlv  in  gnater  supply. 

sunk  slioi  cages  remained  at  1.0%  of  sales,  the  same  ratio 
'  lot  191.5. 

WorkKMmi  net  tosts  iiu teased  0.1  percentage  |x)int  to 
ol  total  store  sales,  etpiivalent  to  a  ‘iff",,  rise  above  the 
91')  lu-Kentage  figure. 


Sales  H  int  ns  iimeasetl  to  ().<>%  «*f  gross  sales.  0.0  penent 
,i  |x)int  above  the  1945  figure.  In  spite  of  greatly  expantl 
I  dollar  sales,  returns  in  general  were  way  Itelow’  the  pre- 
ai  ratio  to  sales.  Stores  in  the  over  ,S10  million  grouj) 
.idled  a  letnrn  ratio  ol  8.4%  of  sales. 
l)e|)aitmentally,  the  highest  percentages  of  returns,  w’ere 
\|Krien(ed  l)v  Oriental  Rugs.  19.0%,  and  Furniture  and 
tk  tiding,  13.3%. 

Major  .\pplianccs  had  a  returns  figure  of  5%  of  sales. 

1  decrease  from  the  1945  figure,  which  was  5.7%.  This  was 
!  spite  of  a  stock  turn  increase  from  10.0  to  14.0. 

Average  (iross  Sale 

for  die  typical  store  tlie  1940  average  gross  sale  was 
'>17.  contrasted  with  .S3.41  for  1945.  Main  store  averaged 
'i(sat.S4.24  for  1946  and  S3.51  for  1945;  Basement  Depart- 
mt  figures  were  S3.66  for  1946  and  S3. 37  for  1945. 
(.Adjusting  the  1946  result  by  11.96%,  the  average  rise  in 
'(  level  of  retail  prices  in  accordance  with  the  N.  I.  C.  B. 
dt\,  a  real  average  gross  .sale  of  S3.67  is  derived. 
Dcparimentally,  outstanding  average  gross  sales  figures 
fre  achieved  as  follows: 


1946 

1945 

Furs 

S207.52 

SI  80.09 

Radios,  Phonographs  R-  Records 

11.17 

2.64 

■Major  Appliances 

103.35 

78.98 

Furniture  8:  Bedding 

59.51 

5 1 .56 

Women  s  &:  Misses’  (ioats  it  Suits 

45.20 

39.50 

I  he  following  clepartnients  had  decreases  in 

the  average 

iw  sale: 

1946 

1945 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches 

S14.46 

S15.56 

f'-andv 

.64 

.75 

{Continued  on 

page  66) 
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■■  'w  currMi  dolUvir  l?44  s«Ut 

*  n*w  racord  of  $96.7  trillion,  •  galii  ol  26% 
f9i|f.  Sow  of  fhis  ioeroaso  rofWMofocI  •  tufiMr  finoo» 
lovol.  In  rool  deUors  4ko  goin  wot  roducod  to  obool  14%. 

Ooporfmonf  storos  voiumo  wot  $9.6  bUlton  in  1 946,  corn- 
portd  wtfh  $7.4  bHtion  in  1945  ond  $4.0  billion  for  1939. 

Solot  of  non-durablo  goodt  climbod  to  $77.7  billion, 
confrotfod  with  $65  billion  in  1945  ond  $31.7  billion  in 
1939.  Novorthniots,  duroblo  goodt  toUt  modo  o  noor 
rocord  of  $19  billion,  on  incrooso  of  65%  ovor  1945.  How* 
ovor,  fho  rolotionship  of  duroblo  goodt  solot  to  non*dttroblo 
goods  solos  continuod  to  bo  disproportionoto  to  thoir  pro* 
wor  rotro. 

CoRMotor  SpmMlio9*Swbm 

By  Docombor  1946,  morchonts  tontod  customor  rosist* 
onco  in  dociining  unit  solos  ond  in  pro*Chrittmos  ciooroncot 
of  high  priced  linos  including  furs,  nogligoos  ond  jowolry. 
Moriedownt  grew  in  women's  opporel  ond  in  other  morchon* 
dite  linos  in  better  supply  in  relation  to  demand.  The  year  in 
its  entirety,  however,  saw  on  increase  in  the  money  spent 
by  individuals  for  goods  and  services.  Such  expenditures 
amounted  to  $127  billion  or  87%  of  disposable  income  in 
1946,  contrasted  with  $106  billion  or  76%  for  1945. 

High  current  income  payments.  $  1 65  billion  in  1 946,  after 
personal  taxes  left  potential  consumers  with  $146  billion 
and  helped  to  expand  department  stores  sales.  People 
spent  more  out  of  current  income  and  a  return  to  a  more 
normal  spending.saving  ratio  was  initiated.  In  1946  in* 
dividuats  saved  1 2.9  %  out  of  income  after  taxes,  compared 
with  the  high  of  28.3  %  of  disposable  income  saved  in  1 944. 
Prewar  individual  savings  averaged  under  10%. 

The  laeetory  Sit«aHa« 

At  December  31,1 946,  seasonally  adjusted,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Index  of  department  store  stocks  reached 
274,  or  73.4%  above  a  year  age.  The  spread  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Index  of  sales  and  stocks,  218 
and  1 58  respectively,  at  the  end  of  1945,  was  eliminated  by 
December  31,  1946  when  the  sales  and  stocks  indexes  at¬ 
tained  the  same  respective  levels  of  274. 

The  pipe  lines  of  non-durables  began  to  fill  up.  Outstand¬ 
ing  orders  were  contracted  suddenly  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1946  as  merchants  began  to  reduce  their  forward  com¬ 
mitments  for  goods.  Department  store  outstanding  orders 
had  exceeded  stocks  by  as  much  as  $440  million  during  the 
early  part  of  1 946.  By  October,  however,  stocks  were  $35 
million  greater  than  outstanding  orders. 

RefaH  Price  Sfmefere 

According  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Retail  Price  Index  of  Department  Stores,  developed  for  the 
NRDGA,  retail  prices  advanced  11.967*  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1947.  Increases  on  the  avera9e 
ranged  from  0.75%  in  women's  hosiery ’to  40.767*  for 
domestics,  excluding  Turkish  towels.  Declines  were  re¬ 
flected  in  merchandise  such  as  costume  jewelry,  umbrellas, 
furs,  and  lamps  and  shades. 

Retail  Employiiieet  Pttyfolls 

Employed  in  retailing  in  1946  was  a  monthly  average 
working  force  of  4,136,000  at  an  average  weekly  payroll 
amounting  to  $132,159,000  in  comparison  to  the  3,752,000 
workers  and  an  average  weekly  payroll  of  $105,025,000  for 
1945.  In  1939  the  monthly  average  number  of  workers 
totalled  3,770,000  with  a  weekly  payroll  estimated  at 
$75,830,000.  The  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  de¬ 
clined  from  43  in  1 939  to  40.3  in  1 945,  rising  to  40.7  in  1 946. 
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I  llllol  Ills. 

SiiKc  "loss  in.n'4iii  s(  is  llu  liniil 
wiiliin  wIikIi  iIk  niiiili.int  ninsi  |m\ 
Ills  o|)eiallIln  e\|u  llses  .iild  ill. ike  .ill\ 
|tossihle  net  |iiotil.  its  Klniii  lo  llie 
Mi.llt  linnit  IS  liii^lilv  siiiinli(  .nil  in  the 
li^lil  ol  (iiiKiil  o|i(iatni<4  (osis  .nid 
vdes  \  ol  unit  I  )i  ( (I  i(  I  It  nis. 


92.7". 

89  9V. 

10.1  V. 

91  4*/. 
8,6'/. 

7.3  V. 

$688,000 

$1  430,000 

$3  181,000 

t  142.000 

$  228,000 

$  75,000 

$745,977 

$1  578,000 

$3,418,51  4 
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NEW  THIS  YEAR 

Selling  Area  Per  Cent  to  Total  Store 

is  presented  as  a  new  operating  yard¬ 
stick.  With  occupancy  costs  taking  a 
large  part  of  gross  margin,  depart¬ 
mental  space  utilization  has  a  new 
importance  to  management  in  plan¬ 
ning  space  allocations  and  in  locating 
departments  to  achieve  better  sales 
and  customer  convenience. 
Departmental  Trend  Charts  present 
graphically  the  fundamental  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  nine  major  departments  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  1937-1946. 
Geographical  Variations  are  analyzed 
in  a  new  series  of  tables  on  merchan¬ 
dising  data  for  five  important  Federal 
Reserve  Districts. 

Nineteen  Additional  Departments 

have  been  Included  in  this  year's 
study. 
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SIGNIFICANT  RETAIL  TRENDS 

Measured  in  current  dollars,  total  1946  sates  at  retail 
made  a  new  record  of  $96.7  billion,  a  gain  of  26%  over 
1945.  Some  of  this  increase  represented  a  higher  prloe^i 
level.  In  real  dollars  the  gain  was  reduced  to  about  14*4. 

Department  stores  volume  was  $9.6  billion  in  1946,  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.4  billion  in  1945  and  $4.0  billion  for  1939. 

Sales  of  non-durable  goods  climbed  to  $77.7  billion, 
contrasted  with  $65  billion  in  1945  and  $31.7  billion  in 
1939.  Nevertheless,  durable  goods  sales  made  a  near 
record  of  $19  billion,  an  increase  of  65%  over  1945.  How¬ 
ever,  the  relationship  of  durable  goods  sales  to  non-durable 
goods  sales  continued  to  be  disproportionate  to  their  pre¬ 
war  ratio. 

Consumer  Spending-Saving 

By  December  1946,  merchants  sensed  customer  resist¬ 
ance  in  declining  unit  sales  and  in  pre-Christmas  clearances 
of  high  priced  lines  including  furs,  negligees  and  jewelry. 
Markdowns  grew  in  women's  apparel  and  in  other  merchan¬ 
dise  lines  in  better  supply  in  relation  to  demand.  The  year  in 
its  entirety,  however,  saw  an  increase  in  the  money  spent 
by  individuals  for  goods  and  services.  Such  expenditures 
amounted  to  $127  billion  or  87%  of  disposable  income  in 
1946,  contrasted  with  $106  billion  or  76%  for  1945. 

High  current  income  payments,  $  1 65  billion  in  1 946,  after 
personal  taxes  left  potential  consumers  with  $146  billion 
and  helped  to  expand  department  stores  sales.  People 
spent  more  out  of  current  income  and  a  return  to  a  more 
normal  spending-saving  ratio  was  initiated.  In  1946  in¬ 
dividuals  saved  12.9%  out  of  income  after  taxes,  compared 
with  the  high  of  28.3  %  of  disposable  income  saved  in  1 944. 
Prewar  individual  savings  averaged  under  10%. 

The  Inventory  Situation 

At  December  31,  1946,  seasonally  adjusted,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Index  of  department  store  stocks  reached 
274,  or  73.4%  above  a  year  ago.  The  spread  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Index  of  sales  and  stocks,  218 
and  I  58  respectively,  at  the  end  of  1 945,  was  eliminated  by 
December  31,  1946  when  the  sales  and  stocks  indexes  at¬ 
tained  the  same  respective  levels  of  274. 

The  pipe  lines  of  non-durables  began  to  fill  up.  Outstand¬ 
ing  orders  were  contracted  suddenly  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1946  as  merchants  began  to  reduce  their  forward  com¬ 
mitments  for  goods.  Department  store  outstanding  orders 
had  exceeded  stocks  by  as  much  as  $440  million  during  the 
early  part  of  1946.  By  October,  however,  stocks  were  $35 
million  greater  than  outstanding  orders. 

Retail  Price  Structure 

According  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Retail  Price  Index  of  Department  Stores,  developed  for  the 
NRDGA,  retail  prices  advanced  11.96%  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1947.  Increases  on  the  average 

ranged  from  0.75%  in  women's  hosiery  to  40.76%  for 
domestics,  excluding  Turkish  towels.  Declines  were  re¬ 
flected  in  merchandise  such  as  costume  jewelry,  umbrellas, 
furs,  and  lamps  and  shades. 

Retail  Employment  —  Payrolls 

Employed  in  retailing  in  1946  was  a  monthly  average 
working  force  of  4,136,000  at  an  average  weekly  payroll 
amounting  to  $132,159,000  in  comparison  to  the  3,752,000 
workers  and  an  average  weekly  payroll  of  $105,025,000  for 
1945.  In  1939  the  monthly  average  number  of  workers 
totalled  3,770,000  with  a  weekly  payroll  estimated  at 
$75,830,000.  The  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  de¬ 
clined  from  43  in  1 939  to  40.3  in  1 945,  rising  to  40.7  in  1 946. 


MANAGEMENT  TAKE 


By  Jay  D.  Runkle 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Crowley  Milner  Co., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA 


thing  we  can  be  reasonably, 
certain  about  in  1947:  No  one 
will  be  pointing  the  finger  at  us  re¬ 
tailers  for  making  excessive  profits. 
Most  stores  are  already  finding  the  go¬ 
ing  a  lot  harder,  and  the  shrinkage  of 
profits  in  merchandising  has  only 
l>egun. 

Anyone  close  to  the  picture  knew 
that  all  the  wartime  showing  we  made 
was  not  because  we  increased  our 
markup  rate  on  merchandise,  but 
rather  that  we  benefited  temporarily 
from  a  reduction  in  markdowns  and 
expenses,  and  greatly  increased  sales 
volume. 

Nothing  would  be  more  foolhardv 
than  for  retail  management  to  assume 
it  can  maintain  for  long  these  ad¬ 
vantages  which  were  dropped  into  our 
laps.  Our  profits  are  already  slipping 
away  in  increased  markdowns  and  ex- 
|>enses.  and  if  sales  drop  the  situation 
will  be  still  worse. 

Retailers  large  and  small  will  find 
the  following  problems  growing  as  the 
vear  of  1947  advances: 

1.  The  problem  of  maintaining 
satisfactory  public  relations. 

2.  The  problem  of  maintaining 
a  reasonable  profit. 


‘1.  The  problem  of  maintaining 
well-balanced  stocks. 

4.  riie  jM'oblem  of  maintaining 
adetjuate  working  capital. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Maintaining 

Satisfactory  Public  Relations: 

This  problem  should  Ik*  broken 
down  into  three  elements: 

A.  Place  of  retailers  in  public 
opinion. 

B.  Relations  within  the  store 
with  employees. 

C.  Relations  in  the  market  with 
sources  of  supply. 


The  Public.  In  the  campaign  to  brim 


prices  down,  retailers  have  very  largi 
ly  been  made  the  goat  in  the  thinkinJ 
of  the  buying  public.  The  props! 
ganda  on  the  part  of  the  press  an^ 
ladio  commentators  to  promote  th 
idea  of  retailers  taking  a  10  per  tei 
reduction  in  all  prices  across  th 
lx>ard  is  based  on  the  very  cironeo:- 
lielief  that  retailers  are  making  hug 
profits  and  could  stand  such  a  cut  i: 
prices  out  of  their  own  stocks. 

The  people  who  think  this  wa 
might  be  shocked  to  learn  that  tvc; 
in  the  highest  profit  year  1946,  thert 
were  relatively  few  stores  that  made 
net  profit  of  10  per  cent,  even  beltf 
federal  taxes,  let  alone  after  the  go' 
ernment  had  taken  38  per  cent  for  io 
come  taxes,  .\fter  taxes  last  year,  the: 
were  more  stores  that  had  less  than 
|>er  cent  net  profit  than  there  we' 
that  had  more.  In  other  words,  o 
the  average  less  than  6  cents  were  i' 
tained  by  retailers  in  profits  out  i^ii 
the  consumer’s  dollar  last  year. 

1945  this  figure  was  only  3.6  cenij 
while  in  the  eleven  years  from  19^ 
through  1945,  it  was  only  3.46  cen: 

The  profit  after  taxes  jumped  up 

1946  due  to  the  removal  of  the  feder 
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LOOK  AT 

[TAIL  PROBLEMS  OF  1947 


o  brins  turn  jiioliis  taxes,  whicli  ran  as  Iiiglt 
y  large  as  85  per  cent.  Actually,  the  markup 
ainkim  '»ii  inert  lianclise  was  lower  in  the  year 
propa  llhti  than  in  1945.  .\s  has  already 
ess  an(  heii  |M)inted  out,  this  period  ol  high 
ote  th  prolits  is  o\er  lor  retailing.  Protessor 
)er  ceni  McNair  ol  Harvard  predicts  that  re- 
oss  the  >ail  prolits  lor  1947  will  be  less  than 
roneou>  I'all  what  they  were  in  1946.  We  are 
ig  hugt  well  on  the  way  to  considerably  lower 
1  cut  ir  prohts  and  much  greater  risks. 

5.  People  should  Ik*  lx*tter  intormed  ol 
[lis  wa'  il:e  lacts  about  retailing  and  retail 
lat  cvcc  profits.  IJnlortunately,  many  |K*ople 

6,  ihert  think  that  stores  make  all  the  difler- 
inadci  mce  between  what  they  }>ay  for  mer- 

ti  beforr  ihandise  and  what  thev  charge  for  it, 
the  go'  "ithout  ever  stopping  to  think  that 
It  for  in  the  largest  jiart  of  this  difference  goes 
ar,  theit  into  payroll,  rent,  and  other  necessarv 
s  than?  expenses. 

jre  won  'Ve  retailers  have  a  real  public  rela- 
ords,  o:  tions  job  on  our  hands.  It  is  high  time 
were  rt  that  we  get  busy  making  the  facts 
5  out  t'i  about  our  affairs  known  to  the  public, 
kear.  1'  ^  our  employees,  ami  to  government 
.6  cents  officials, 
om  19-^ 

46  cents  Employees.  Many  retailers  have  found 
led  up  It  tnereasing  pressures  inside  their  stores 
e  feden  from  their  emplovees  for  higher  wages 


and  a  shorter  work  week.  Retailing 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  march  of 
events  in  human  relations  as  in  other 
things.  Any  sound  thinking  merchant 
is  taking  this  trend  into  account:  but 
he  also  recognizes  that  he  will  Ik* 
forced  to  obtain  more  and  better  pro¬ 
duction  jK*r  employee,  or  his  payroll 
costs  will  swallow  tip  all  his  narrow 
profit  margin. 

Management  must  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  it  possible  for 
our  employees  to  earn  more,  but  they 
must  actually  produce  more  and  actu¬ 
ally  earn  more,  or  we  shall  Ik*  left 
high  and  dry  with  excessive  expenses 
which  will  force  many  stores  into 
Itankruptcy . 

In  the  past,  retail  stores  have  not 
attracted  the  highest  type  of  appli¬ 
cant.  Low  pay  and  long  hours  have 
kept  many  good  employee  prospects 
from  turning  to  retailing.  Now  retail 
management  must  recognize  that  it 
can  run  a  first  class  institution  only 
with  first  class  people.  W’e  must  offer 
much  more  in  the  way  of  pay,  securi¬ 
ty,  and  working  conditions  in  order  to 
lie  competitive  in  the  labor  market. 
Higher  wages  for  retail  employees  are 
here  to  stay. 


Vendors.  Relations  with  sources  in 
the  market  are  in  delicate  balance  at 
this  time.  In  times  when  there  is  pres¬ 
sure  to  reduce  prices,  the  retailers  are 
apt  to  point  the  finger  at  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers,  and  these  same 
sources  point  the  hnger  back  at  us, 
charging  that  we  ask  unreasonable 
markup  margins.  Again,  the  sources 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  retailing  and  do  not  understand 
that  all  is  not  profit  in  the  retailer's 
till. 

Price  Dilemma.  Manufacturers  and 
retailers  alike  are  caught  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  manu¬ 
facturers  have  greatly  increased  labor 
and  material  costs,  and  many  of  them 
claim  w'ith  unquestioned  justification 
that  they  cannot  reduce  their  prices 
and  maintain  the  high  levels  of  labor 
costs  and  material  costs.  .And  yet,  they 
are  aware  as  we  are  in  retailing  that 
the  prices  they  must  charge  us  are 
already  meeting  considerable  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  consumers.  If 
they  are  compielled  to  slow  down  their 
production  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
creased  demand  for  their  goods,  their 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


partially  to  every  phase  ol  operation. 
Keep  the  straitjaeket  on  all  depart¬ 
ments  anil  red-pencil  carelessness  and 
extravagance. 


budget.  1  his  group  reviews  budget 
plans.  We  invite  lieails  ol  the  depart 
ineiits  to  its  ineetings  to  call  the  bud¬ 
get  plan  to  their  attention  .  .  .  Hovi 
long  has  it  been  since  you  called  ir. 
your  workroom  jjeo|)le  to  see  il  you| 
made  or  lost  last  month?'’ 

riie  store  head 


By  Bernard  Corrigan 


^OME  business  circles  may  have  ta- 

booed  use  ol  the  word  “recession” 
but  not  small  store  executives.  They 
do  not  subscribe  to  tile  theory  that 
il  they  close  their  eyes  long  etiough 
to  this  bugaboo  it  will  vanish,  (tistead 
they  are  jxmring  plans  into  the  works 
to  cope  with  recession,  should  it  come 
sweeping  through  tlie  revoking  Iront 
diKirs  ol  their  stores. 

11  suggestions  are  worth  anything 
and  il  agreement  on  major  prolilems 
is  signihcant  the  meeting  ol  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  .April  I.")  was 
an  important  step  in  this  plannitig. 
Prices,  lalior.  store  expense  and  store 
operation  were  dragged  into  the 
bright  light  and  put  under  the  glass 
in  the  quest  lor  a  workable  retail  pat¬ 
tern  lor  1947. 

Cieorge  P.  Ciable,  president  ol  the 
William  F.  Ciable  C’.o.,  keynoted  the 
meeting  by  exhibiting  his  triple¬ 
pronged  weajxm  lor  tiltitig  with  slip¬ 
ping  sales  and  rising  ex|jense: 

(1)  Expense  Control.  There  is 
nothing,  he  said,  like  a  stringent  bud¬ 
get  for  slashing  expense.  -Apply  it  im- 


(2)  -Stock  Control, 
shoidd  cotiduct  his  own  stock  inspec 
tion.  Those  who  try  to  perlorm  this 
operation  by  remote  conttol  encour 
age  an  unisalanceil  stotk  condition. 
The  (iable  way  is  to  do  the  store  floor 
l)y  floor  atteniled  by  the  merchandise 
manager  atid  his  assistatits.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  apparetit  in  cleati,  well-kept 
stoiks,  and  prompt  maikdowns.  \ 
stock  condition  rating  chart  is  kept! 
lor  each  departmetU.  i 

(.4)  Incentive  System.  The  .Altoo¬ 
na  merchant  has  installed  a  profit 
sliaring  plati  as  his  third  way  to  fretter 
ojreration.  This  iticentive  system  is- 
he  says,  unmatched  as  a  morale-builii 
er.  In  the  past  two  years  ol  ptos|>erous 
fmsiness  the  compatiy  has  been  able  to 
ijay  out  to  its  etnplovees  ftetween  20 


George  P.  Gable 


“  Tfie  best  way  to  do  a  good  budget 
job”,  Mr.  Gal)le  said,  “is  to  appoint 
certain  executives  iti  your  stores  to  be 
responsible  lor  the  various  [shases  ol 
your  business.  In  our  store,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  controller,  assistatit 
general  matiager,  sales  promotion 
manager,  head  office  manager  and,  ol 
course,  the  personnel  manager,  are  re- 
sfxjnsible  for  certain  phases  of  the 


This  group,  led  by  Lew 


■'i 

1 


iiiul  N.iiwng  types  ol  retail  ojK*ra- 
II.  it  iiiiluded  Ralph  L'.  Uiett, 
imsiiiei  ot  riinothy  .Siiiith  ('.o.,  Bos¬ 
ton:  Cliai  les  B.  Dulcaii,  Sr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ol  the  Hecht  CIo.,  Washington, 
D.  C.:  Cieoige  Faikas,  presitlent  ol 
Alexander’s.  New  York;  l)r.  l*aul  H. 
Nystrom.  president  ol  the  Limited 
Price  N’ariety  Stores  Association;  Jay 
Kunkle,  general  inatiager  ol  Caowley, 
Milner  (io.,  Detroit,  and  ehairinan  ol 
N'RIK.A’n  hoard  ol  directors:  and 


Ijeople,  which  has  not  been  rcctihed. 
In  audition,  he  said,  stores  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  lollow  the  market  down  hy  tak¬ 
ing  necessary  markdowns.  Finally,  the 
cost  ol  living  is  puttitig  the  scpiee/e  on 
the  moderate  income  group. 

Remote-contiol  operatioti  came  in 
lor  lurther  shelling  Irom  C'.harles  Dul- 
cati  when  he  endorsed  the  (iahle  plan 
lor  personal  check-up  on  stock  condi¬ 
tion  atid  markdowns.  But  he  doesn’t 
stop  there.  Fhe  inspection  tour,  he 


best  cure  lor  a  tough  expense  rate,  the 
contingency  ol  sates  decline  makes  it 
matidatory  to  iind  all  practical  means 
ol  slashitig  expense  witliout  jeopardit;- 
ing  good  will.  'Fhe  likeliest  targets 
lor  knile-wielding  in  the  Runkle  lorin- 
ula  are  the  non-selling  departments. 
He  would  shilt  the  exiK'iise  ratio 
sharply  in  lavor  ol  the  sellitig  depart¬ 
ments.  In  doing  this  he  wotild  make 
no  cuts  that  would  inlritige  on  cus- 
lomer  service. 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom 

Wade  .McC.argo,  president  ol  H.  \'. 
ilaldwiii  K:  Co..  Richmond,  \’a. 

Dr.  \\ Strom  took,  in  general,  a  ditn 
dew  ol  the  luture.  He  thought  that 
^ales  lor  the  lirst  six  motiths  would 
prove  to  he  about  even  with  the  same 
|)eriod  last  year.  .Alter  that,  he  saw 
ictailcrs  incrcasitigly  scpieezcd  Ite- 
iween  high  ex|K‘nses  and  customer  re- 
Nistance  to  high  prices.  He  cited  labor 
costs,  shorter  o|jerating  hours,  and 
unionization  as  lactors  that  will  make 
it  difficult,  il  ncjt  impossible,  to  get 
l>ack  to  the  prewar  relationship  be- 
iween  expense  and  sales. 

Unless  a  combinatiott  ol  itispired 
merrhantlising  and  economic  educa- 
lion  |x-rsuades  customers  that  they 
(an  and  should  buy.  Dr.  Nystrom  lore- 
>605  lowered  volume,  declitiing  pro¬ 
duction,  unemployment,  and,  in  the 
(I'd,  “a  bigger  atid  better  WI’.A.” 

Ralph  Brett  was  another  who  de¬ 
clined  to  use  rose-colored  glasses  cjn 
the  ’47  sales  volume  curve.  In  his 
opinion  it  will  go  down.  The  reasons: 
consumer  resistance,  stillened  by  un¬ 
due  publicity  on  prices;  difficulty  in 
ce-selling  customers  on  cpiality  because 
during  the  war  they  lost  cotilidence 
'n  price  as  a  measure  of  cpiality;  and 
lack  of  selling  abilitv  among  sales- 

STORES 


Ralph  Brett 

says,  shotild  be  extended  to  include 
every  phase  ol  store  operation,  and 
the  store  head  shotild  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  an  eye  on  displays  and 
selling  technicpies.  Don’t  limit  these 
tours,  and  don’t  wait  until  trouble 
has  started  belore  yoti  make  them,  the 
Hecht  executive  advised. 

“We  are  |)lanning  to  increase  our 
volume,  regardless  ol  what  happens 
elsewhere,’’  said  (ieorge  Farkas  ol 
Alexander’s,  'riiis  year  is  a  period,  he 
said,  in  which  profit  must  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  maintenance  ol  the 
store’s  (cimjK-titive  |K)sition. 

He  advised  drastic  markdown  and 
<  learatice  to  assure  an  o|K-n-to-buy 
position.  A  store  can  Iretter  alFord  to 
lose  one  year’s  profits,  he  said,  than 
to  drive  its  customers  elsewhere.  Ex- 
perietice  ol  the  past  two  months  has 
already  shown  that  (ustomer  resist¬ 
ance  is  transformed  into  volume  of 
“almost  riot  proportiotis”  when  cus¬ 
tomers  are  offered  more  for  their 
money  than  they  have  been  gettitig  in 
the  past  five  years. 

Jav  Rimkle’s  prescription  for  this 
year’s  operation  is  to  launch  an  offen¬ 
sive  campaign  for  sales  and  cover  it 
with  a  defensive  maneuver  on  ex¬ 
pense.  While  increasing  sales  is  the 


Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr. 

.Mr.  Runkle  looks  for  com])etition 
to  force  all  stores  to  do  a  better  mer¬ 
chandising  job  and  to  initiate  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  store  expense.  If 
the  picture  unfolds  in  that  manner 
it  may  well  Ije  that  stores  will  find  in 
competition  their  answer  to  the  cpies- 
tion  of  what  to  do  about  the  1947 
ojieration. 


Departmental  rating  chart  used  by 
Gable’s.  Each  department  gets  a  grade 
for  each  element  of  the  stock  control  job. 


Planning 


By  R.  H.  Tatlow  III 

President,  Abbott,  Merkt  Sc  Co. 


really  need  more  warehousinj' 
then  it  becomes  important  to  decide 
upon  the  best  way  to  obtain  such 
space. 

Frequently  an  advantageous  lease  ot 
an  existing  building  may  be  made,  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  rental  plus  oper 
ation  will  determine  the  wisdom  ol 
leasing.  Generally  these  leases  are  for 
additional  and  supplemental  spate, 
Init  they  may  cover  sufficient  space  to 
consolidate  presently  dispersed  opera 
tions. 

In  any  event,  the  location  ol  the 
rental  property  with  respect  to  the 
store  should  be  examined  and  an  eto- 
nomic  study  made,  comparing  all  cost 
factors  with  those  for  construction  ol 
an  addition  to  an  existing  warehouse 
or  a  complete  new  building. 

Many  stores  have  had  the  foresight. 
or  perhaps  the  good  forttme.  to  have 
built  warehouses  with  an  ese  to  the 
future  so  that  horizontal  or  vertical 
additions  can  be  made.  .Additions,  if 
well  planned,  can  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults  and.  knowing  this,  we  usually  hg- 
lire  on  it  if  at  all  possible.  However, 
sometimes  land  restrictions  complicate 
additions,  and  mav  even  rule  them 
out  as  economical  solutions. 

When  the  Hecht  Co.  warehouse  in 
Washington  was  built  in  1936.  onh 
the  first  floor  (designed  for  full  height) 
cosered  the  entire  propertv;  the  other 
floors  were  limited  to  meet  the  needs 
at  that  time.  More  space  is  now  need 


iiig;  Do  not  become  so  anxious  to  tier 
merchandise  to  the  ceiling  that  you 
encroach  on  the  19  inch  required 
sprinkler  clearance.  1  have  seen  a 
number  of  infringements  on  this 
space,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  a  costh 
expedient. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  examine 
the  efficient  use  of  present  space,  but 
also  to  study  its  relation  to  the  store. 
.Many  stores  warehouse  in  a  number 
of  locations.  Two  or  three  warehouses 
are  quite  common.  The  average  dis¬ 
tance  seems  to  be  al)out  one  mile  from 
the  store.  .\  short  time  ago,  in  making 
a  warehouse  study  for  a  large  store, 
l:oth  we  and  they  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  were  warehousing  at 
I  I  locations;  tcKlay,  incidentally,  that 
number  has  increased  by  several  more. 

Ciood  warehousing  in  a  modern 
structure  is  a  simple  job,  but  divide  up 
the  warehousing  and  you  will  quicklv 
sc“e  how  it  increases  cross-hauling  and 
costs. 

Warehouses  are  expensive,  and  the 
need  for  more  warehousing  space 
should  be  determined  to  be  absoluteh 
essential  to  warrant  its  acquisition. 
Incidentally,  this  need  mav  he  either 
for  basic  space  or  for  consolidation  to 
cut  operating  costs. 

If  you  have  made  a  conscientious 
analvsis  and  have  decided  that  von 


A  NEW  warehouse  is  a  major  un- 
dertaking,  and  most  store  execu¬ 
tives  are  aware  of  it.  .A  recent  samp¬ 
ling  of  typical  stores  indicates  that  to¬ 
day  alx)ut  75  per  cent  of  department 
stores  lielieve  they  need  more  ware¬ 
housing  space. 

The  first  advice  I  have  to  give  you 
is  this;  study  the  relationship  of  inven¬ 
tories  to  sales  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  existing  space  is  being  used. 
.See  if  you  cannot  use  the  spa^^^e  you 
have  with  greater  efficiency,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  need  for  securing  new  space 
at  today’s  high  prices.  Often  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  space  can  be  overcome 
simply  by  using  well  what  is  already 
available. 

Investigate  the  arrangement  and 
size  of  aisles  and  examine  the  tiering 
of  merchandise  for  full  use  of  the  clear 
height  of  each  floor.  .A  word  of  warn- 
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M).»)U  per  !>q.  It.  I  he  $1.70  differential 
will  usually  be  many  times  the  slightly 
iiureused  operating  cost,  il  any.  Not 
only  is  there  an  increased  earning 
|x)wer.  but  there  is  a  much  lower  capi¬ 
tal  investment.  The  construction  of 
new  selling  space  costs  approximately 
three  to  lour  times  the  cost  of  equiva¬ 
lent  warelujusing  space. 

•Size 

.Alter  you  ilecide  what  functions  are 
ilesired  in  the  new  building,  it  be¬ 
comes  most  ini|x)rtant  to  decide  how 
imu  h  space  is  neetled. 

.Vt  this  {xiint  you  will  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  tlark.  Standard  data  rep¬ 
resenting  av  erage  gxxKl  practice  should 
lie  available  as  a  guide,  but  to  date 
this  has  not  l)een  assembled.  Not  so 
long  ago.  the  NRDGA  conducted  a 
limited  survey,  but.  while  helpful  in 
showing  the  way,  it  did  not  develop 
any  concltisive  figures.  I  he  results 
make  it  evident  that  a  broader  cover¬ 
age  of  NRDG.V  members,  with  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement,  would  yield  much  interest¬ 
ing  information  which  might  help 
each  store  to  evaluate  more  clearly  the 
amount  of  space  it  should  devote  to 
warehousing. 

-Vs  a  result  of  our  general  experi- 
eiue,  we  have  considered  that  good 
warehousing,  exclusive  of  delivery  and 
service  departments,  requires  about 
100,000  s(|.  ft.  for  every  ten  million 
dollars  of  annual  sales.  This  figure 
has  been  very  well  supported  by  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  average  department  store. 

•Another  g<xKl  figure  to  use  as  a 
rough  guide  for  warehouse  space  in 
square  feet  is  .039  times  the  annual 
transactions.  In  either  case,  the  re- 
(|uired  warehouse  space  includes  all 
reserve  stock  (not  advattce  sunk) 
space  in  the  main  store  building. 

(Continued  on  page  .’iH) 


6.  Jewelry  and  Clock  Repair 

7.  Radio  and  .Appliances  Shop 

8.  Upholstery,  Drapery  and 
.Aw  ning  Work  Room 

9.  Rug  Storage 

10.  Carpet  and  Linoleum  Work 
Rooms 

11.  Window,  Interior  Display 
and  Sign  Shops 

III.  Fur  Vaults 

13.  .\dvertising  Department 

11.  Controller's  Office 

I').  Stock  and  Supply  Rooms  for 
l  ea  and  Fountain  Rooms 

It).  Locker  and  Smoking  RtMiins 

1 7.  Cafeteria 

18.  .Aledical  Department  lor 
Employees 

I  he  need  for  selling  spate  in  the 
main  store  is  a  controlling  factor  in 
moving  service  departments  to  the 
warehouse.  For  example.  Woodward 
Jk  Lothrop  had  little  choice;  they 
wanted  more  selling  space.  However, 
Washington’s  building  restrictions 
made  it  im|X)ssible  for  them  to  expand 
either  vertically  or  hori/ontallv.  Use 
of  the  warehouse  was  a  natural  solu¬ 
tion.  and  has  proven  in  practice  the 
complete  workabilitv  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Cost  studies  must  be  made  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  wisdom  or  value  of  mov¬ 
ing  any  service.  Even  then,  there  is 
likely  to  be  reluctance  to  an\  move 
from  an  established  pattern. 

Service  departments  in  the  store, 
more  than  likely,  now  occupy  space 
which  could  be  used  for  selling.  .As 
selling  space  it  returns  annually 
around  $2.30  net  per  square  foot, 
while  replacement  area  in  the  ware¬ 
house  has  an  annual  (ost  of  about 


cd  and  is  easily  obtainable  by  raising 
il,e  building  as  required. 

In  another  case,  an  original  ware¬ 
house  was  added  to  in  1929,  and  at 
ihat  time  we  studied  column  spacing 
10  fit  an  area  far  in  excess  of  the  then 
needs.  Today,  that  too  seems  to  be 
paying  dividends. 

Old  buildings,  whether  leased  or 
owned,  and  no  matter  how  carefully 
Jesigneil.  eventually  Ijecome  obsolete. 
When  this  happens,  a  new  building 
becomes  an  economic  necessity.  Fac- 
lors  which  influence  obsr)lescence  are— 

(a)  LcKation 

(b)  Column  centers 

(c)  Ceiling  heights 

(d)  Floor  loads 

(e)  .Materials  of  construction 

(f)  Land  or  building  restrictions 
prohibiting  expansion 

(g)  Elevators 

Before  a  decision  is  made  to  lease, 
jdd  or  build,  a  little  research  should 
be  undertaken,  engineering  studies 
should  be  made  showing  sketch  plans 
of  a  new  building,  and  both  initial 
and  operating  costs  shoidd  be  com¬ 
pared. 


Function 

What  services  should  the  modern 
warehouse  and  service  building  per¬ 
form?  (..luite  obviously  there  must  be 
the  warehousing  and  its  receiving. 

Package  and  furniture  delivery,  un¬ 
less  handled  by  others  such  as  The 
United  Parcel  .Service,  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  within  the  building.  This 
rails  for  relay  stations,  routing,  some¬ 
times  wrapping,  furniture  assembly, 
holding,  finishing,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  warehousing  and  de¬ 
livery,  the  modern  warehouse  houses 
many  services.  The  trend  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  housing  more  and  more 
services.  W’otxlward  &  Lothrop  in 
Washington  is  a  good  example  of  what 
is  being  done:  built  in  1938,  it  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  department  store 
warehouses,  and  it  accommodates  the 
follow 


Warehouses,  old  and  new,  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  illustrate  how  this  function  has 
groivn  to  the  point  where  specialized  professional  planning  is  an  obvious  necessity. 


mg  services— 

Receiving  and  .Marking 
Packing  Rooms 
Laundry 

Dry  Gleaning,  Fur  and  Hat 
Cleaning 

Engraving  and  Printing 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAINING 


i'ormerly  a  store  owner  himself,  Marvin  Greek  joined  the 
Emporium  last  December.  He  brought  with  him  some  proven 
theories  about  the  training  of  buying  executives  which  he  is 
applying  with  signal  success  at  the  Emporium,  and  which  he  now 
shares  with  the  readers  of  STORES. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BUYER 

^  To  act  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  consuming 
public  of  the  store  and  of  the  community. 

2  To  have  a  complete  Icnov^ledge  of  the  fashion 
right  goods  of  the  moment  and  to  buy  these 
goods  from  the  right  sources. 

2  To  keep  properly  balanced  stocks  on  wanted 
items. 

^  To  know  retail  arithmetic  and  to  make  full  use 
of  figures  as  tools  of  operation. 

^  To  get  proper  markon  to  insure  gross  income 
for  the  department. 

0  To  use  markdown  money  consistently  and 
judiciously  to  aid  turnover. 

J  To  check  carefully  all  incoming  merchandise 
to  insure  receipt  of  goods  as  purchased. 

0  To  check  carefully  all  invoices  and  O.K.  them. 

0  To  check  the  purchases  charged  to  the  de¬ 
partment  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

To  supervise  inventories  and  try  to  prevent 
stock  shortages. 

To  act  as  promotion  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  planning  price  promotions,  style  pro¬ 
motions,  and  displays. 

^2  To  supervise  the  stock  keeping  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  neatness  and  dramatizing  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

^2  To  act  as  sales  manager  of  the  department  by 
training  every  salesperson. 

To  supervise  customer  service  and  complaints. 

^0  To  keep  departmental  expenses  in  line  and  to 
co-operate  in  keeping  down  the  general  store 
expense. 
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By  Marvin  Greek, 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The  £m|>orium. 

St.  Paul,  .Minn. 

■OE  I'.AILING  returns  this  year  to  its  normal  state  ol  a 
highly  competitive  business.  No  longer  is  the  buyer’s 
job  a  matter  of  wangling  a  lot  of  goods  for  a  store  which 
cotild  sell  almost  anything  that  came  in  as  long  as  it  was 
properly  marked  according  to  the  ()P.\  rules. 

Foday,  as  before  the  war,  the  buyer’s  job  is  a  complicated 
one.  He  has  many  functions  to  |jerform.  It  is  tip  to  man¬ 
agement  to  see  that  he  knows  his  job  and  can  do  it  well 
Most  buyers  need  only  a  short,  well-organized  course  ot 
lessons  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  job  to  give  them  a  com¬ 
plete  grasp  of  their  duties.  In  the  retail  store  ol  average 
size  a  buyer  has  15  functions.  A  simple  course  of  instruction 
can  be  built  to  teach  each  of  these  in  some  detail.  Most  o 
the  buyer’s  functions  can  be  described  in  about  an  hou: 
each.  Some  will  take  less  time,  and  some  more;  but  all  1: 
functions  can  be  covered  very  adequately  in  18  or  20  hours  i 
.•\n  hour  a  week  for  20  weeks  is  a  small  enough  time  invest 
ment  to  make  in  the  perfecting  of  the  buying  staff. 

The  following  course  otitline,  based  on  the  15  function 
of  the  buyer,  is  now  being  used  at  the  Emporium.  It  is  de 
signed  to  be  taught  by  a  merchandising  executive,  who  can 
fill  in  details  from  his  own  experience. 

1.  To  act  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  community  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  the  store  in  particular.  (One  hour  class) 
.\nalyze  the  community  and  its  customers  in  gen 
eral. 

1.  What  are  the  income  groups  of  the  city? 

2.  ^Vhat  are  the  main  industries  and  artivitit“sot 
the  city? 

•5.  What  tyjx^s  of  goods  are  purchased  by  tht 
|)eople  of  your  city  as  compared  with  other 
cities? 

U.  Point  out  the  place  that  your  store  holds  in  tht 
community. 

1.  What  income  groups  does  it  have? 

2.  W’hat  are  the  main  classes  of  the  store’s  cu-s 
tomers?  • 

.1.  Make  sure  that  all  parts  of  the  store  are 
tune  with  what  the  store  stands  for  in  iht 
town. 

Mav,  IW 
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(..  Miidy  ihe  events  and  the  iin|K>rtant  dates  that  in- 
lluence  purchasing. 

I.  School  openings. 

li.  Vacations  and  holiday s. 

:5.  Civic. events. 

I.  Weddings  and  social  lunctions. 

1).  Coordinate  with  other  departments  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  buy  things  that  go  together. 

1.  Fashion  treatments  that  coordinate  with  other 
items  in  the  store. 

2.  (a)lor  ideas  lor  relating  items  in  \arious  de¬ 
partments. 

F.  Fiiul  out  what  your  customers  really  want. 

1.  Wait  on  trade  at  least  a  small  part  ot  each 
week. 

2.  Falk  to  salesjxfople. 

a.  Find  out  about  lost  sales. 

I).  (iet  siilespeople’s  opinion  on  what  custom¬ 
ers  want. 

L’se  want  slips. 

1.  Refer  to  available  tecords  ol  past  sales. 

F.  Hear  individual  customers  in  mind  when  buying. 

1.  Gives  you  the  right  merchandise  for  the  types 
who  come  to  the  department. 

2.  Often  leads  to  direct  sales. 


II.  To  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fashion-right 
goods  of  the  moment  and  to  buy  these  goods  from  the 
right  sources.  (One  hour  class) 

Buyer  must  study  style  trends. 

I.  Ignoring  or  opjx>sing  trends  can  lead  to  great 
loss  of  sales  and  prestige. 

B.  1  rends  operate  in  cycles. 

1.  Usually  have  a  slight  bc*ginning. 

2.  Then  begin  to  “sizzle.” 

3.  .\ttain  full  popularitv. 

4.  Have  a  waning  jjericxl. 

5.  Then  they  die. 

C.  Buyer  should  try  to  play  a  trend  in  proportion  to 
its  popularity. 

1.  \ot  too  soon  because  clerks  and  customers  get 
sour  on  too  many  of  something  radically 
different. 

2.  Most  stores  should  begin  buving  at  the 
“sizzling”  stage. 

3.  Buy  strong  and  dt'ep  at  full  popularitv. 

4.  Keep  a  good  thing  going. 

•i.  Get  out  at  the  right  time. 


D.  Getting  the  right  fashion  information. 

1.  Study  trade  and  consumer  publications. 

a.  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar  for  sophisticated 
advanced  ideas. 

b.  Mademoiselle,  Cilamour,  Charm,  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  for  volume  selling  fashions. 

c.  Women’s  Wear  foi  store  experiences  in  pro¬ 
moting  fashions. 

2.  Watch  the  advertisements. 

a.  The  nation’s  best  stores. 

b.  Other  stores  in  your  own  city. 

3.  Shop  other  stores— es|>ecially  in  big  cities. 

a.  See  their  windows. 

b.  Study  their  sttxks. 

c.  Talk  to  their  buyers. 

4.  Falk  to  salesmen  of  the  best  manufacturers. 

5.  W’atch  key  manufacturers. 

6.  Study  reports  from  the  resident  buy  ing  offices. 
7  Watch  women  who  wear  advanced  styles. 

a.  In  your  own  city. 

b.  On  the  national  scene. 

c.  In  the  movies  and  on  the  stage. 

E.  Selection  of  resources  for  buying. 

1.  .\lways  shop  top  houses. 

2.  .\11  things  being  equal,  buy  from  sources 
known  to  your  customers. 

3.  Shop  as  many  lines  as  possible. 

4.  Limit  purchases  to  houses  of  best  results— so  as 
to  attain  a  position  in  those  houses. 

Be  ready  to  shift  if  a  resource  weakens. 

111.  To  keep  a  properly  balanced  stock  on  wanted  items. 
(One  hour  class) 

.\.  Inventory  in  dollars  should  be  a  sound  figure. 

1.  Intelligent  plans  should  be  made  in  advance 
to  insure  proper  turnover. 

2.  The  total  inventory  should  be  amply  large  to 
supply  the  customers’  demands. 

3.  .Should  be  low  enough  to  allow  purchasing  at 
any  time. 

B.  .\  department’s  inventory  should  be  balanced  in 

price  lines. 

1.  Strength  should  be  in  those  price  lines  most 
in  demand. 

2.  Purchases  must  take  into  consideration  mark- 
downs  to  lower  price  lines. 

3.  Stock  should  be  concentrated  in  as  few  price 
lines  as  expedient. 

C.  Color  should  be  on  hand  in  proportion  to  de¬ 
mand. 

1.  Watch  sales  records. 

2.  Study  forecasts. 

3.  C-orrelate  with  other  departments  in  the  store. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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D.  Sizes  should  be  in  balance. 

1.  Buy  for  depth  in  middle  or  strong  selling  sizes. 

2.  Be  willing  to  lose  some  sales  in  end-sizes. 

E.  Keep  proper  percentage  of  volume  fashions  as 
against  advanced  experimental  styles. 

1.  New  fashions  usually  begin  in  the  higher  price 
lines. 

2.  Buy  popular  fashions  “deep.” 

3.  Reorder  strong  selling  items. 

F.  Do  not  clutter  up  stock  with  promotion  goods.  V. 

1 .  Avoid  job-lots. 

2.  Buy  promotional  goods  that  fit  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  stock. 

3.  Do  not  buy  enough  off-price  goods  to  prevent 
the  purchase  of  basic  stock. 

G.  Unit  control  is  a  great  help  in  stock  balancing. 

1.  Reflects  a  picture  of  current  stocks. 

2.  Gives  recent  sales  for  analysis. 

H.  Unbalanced  stocks  shoidd  be  cleared  as  soon  as 
possible. 

1.  Make  a  courageous  plan  and  follow  it. 

2.  Buy  the  wanted  goods  even  if  you  are  over¬ 
bought. 

3.  Take  a  major  operation  to  clear  the  wrong  or 
overstocked  items. 


E.  Show  how  to  figure  gross  margin.  (Net  sales  rainu^ 
cost  of  sales  minus  workroom  cost.) 

F.  Explain  fully  how  control  of  each  of  the  tollowin;, 
items  affects  gross  margin. 

1.  Markon. 

2.  Markdown. 

3.  Discount. 

4.  Transportation. 

5.  Workroom  costs. 

To  get  proper  markon  to  insure  gross  margin  for  the 
department.  (One  hour  class) 

A.  Buyer  should  first  know  what  gross  margin  is  ex 
pected  of  the  department. 

1.  Higher  gross  must  be  maintained  for  depart 
ments  giving  a  good  deal  of  service  such  as: 

a.  Corsets. 

b.  Shoes. 

2.  Margin  need  not  Ixe  as  great  on  lower  co^: 
operations  such  as; 

a.  Hosiery. 

b.  Handkerchiefs. 

B.  The  average  markon  percentage  should  be  decid 
ed  upon  to  produce  the  wanted  gross  margin  aftti 
consideration  of  other  factors. 

1 .  Markdowns.  (Higher  markdown  department 
xvill  require  higher  markon.) 

2.  Transportation.  (High  cost  transportatio 
gives  rise  to  the  need  of  higher  markon.) 

3.  Discounts.  (Low  discounts  must  Ixe  balance 
by  higher  markons.) 

4.  Workman  costs  must  be  considered  in  plat 
ning  markon. 


IV.  To  know  retail  arithmetic  and  to  make  full  use  of 
figures  as  tools  of  operations.  (Three  one-hour  classes) 

A.  Review  simple  arithmetic. 

1.  Addition. 

2.  Subtraction. 

3.  Multiplication. 

4.  Division— particularly  long  division  and  its  use 
in  figuring  percentages. 

B.  Explain  rudiments  of  the  retail  inventory  method. 
1.  Everything  is  based  on  the  retail.  Define: 

a.  Markon. 

b.  Cumulative  markon. 

c.  Markdown. 

d.  Gross  margin. 

C.  Show  how  to  obtain  cost  value  of  inventory  at  a 
given  time.  (Multiply  retail  inventory  by  the  cost 
complement  of  cumulative  markon  per  cent.) 

D.  Explain  how  to  figure  cost  of  sales.  (Beginning 
inventory  at  cost  plus  net  purchases  including 
transportation  charges  minus  cost  value  of  the 
inventory  at  the  end  of  the  peritxl.) 


C.  Each  item  should  be  marked  individually  witi 
careful  judgment. 

1.  Bear  average  essential  markon  in  mind. 

2.  Judge  the  actual  worth  of  the  item  to  th 
customer. 

3.  Consider  whether  item  is  confined  or  coi; 
petitive. 

VI.  To  use  markdown  money  consistently  and  judicious! 
to  aid  turnover. 

A.  Effects  of  a  markdown. 

1 .  Reduces  unit  price  of  an  item  or  items  in  stoc 

2.  Reduces  total  retail  value  of  the  department 

3.  Results  in  a  decrease  of  profits  for  the  depai 
ment. 

B.  Purpose  of  markdowns. 

1.  To  keep  all  goods  at  the  customer  denian 
level. 

2.  To  meet  competition. 

3.  Clearance. 

C.  What  goods  to  mark  down. 

1.  Old  goods.  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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2.  Items  that  do  not  have  customer  acceptance. 

S.  Items  waning  in  popularity. 

4.  Items  becoming  unseasonable. 

5.  Broken  sizes  and  assortments. 

6.  Articles  shopworn,  soiled,  or  damaged. 

D.  When  to  take  markdowns. 

1.  Review  the  stock  for  markdown  purposes  at 
regular  intervals. 

2.  Items  should  be  reduced  during  the  selling  sea¬ 
son  when  traffic  is  present. 

3.  Reduce  items  as  soon  as  judgment  indicates 
that  a  markdown  is  essential. 

4.  Take  a  reduction  amply  large  to  move  the 
item  reduced. 


£.  How  to  decrease  markdowns. 


1.  Work  with  small  enough  stock  to  get  a  good 


2.  Do  not  overbuy  on  any  single  item. 

3.  Refrain  from  buying  odds  and  ends. 

4.  Return  undesirable  goods  not  ordered  or  not 
shipped  as  ordered. 

5.  Insist  on  good  stock  keeping. 

6.  Prevent  unnecessary  returns  by  good  selling. 

7.  See  that  salespeople  really  show  older  num¬ 
bers. 

8.  Make  projier  use  of  P.M.’s. 


LLli> 


VII.  To  x;arefully  check  all  incoming  merchandise  to  in¬ 
sure  receipt  of  goods  as  purchased.  (One  hour  class) 

A.  Check  quantity  against  the  order. 

1.  Over-shipment  leads  to  markdowns. 

B.  Check  styles  against  the  order. 

1.  Many  manufacturers  will  substitute  without 
authorization. 


C.  Check  colors,  sizes,  and  materials  against  the 
order. 


1.  ImprojK'r  shipment  leads  to  unbalanced  as¬ 
sortments  and  markdowns. 


D.  Make  sure  that  all  merchandise  is  inspected 
against: 

1.  Improper  quality  of  material. 

2.  Damage. 

3.  Soilage. 


E.  Returns  to  manufacturers  are  justifiable  in  cases 
of: 


1.  Past  due  orders  that  have  been  cancelled. 

2.  Goods  that  have  been  substituted, 

a.  In  color. 


b.  In  size. 


c.  In  style.  1 

3.  Over-shipment.  | 

4.  Goods  inferior  to  sample. 

;■).  Defective  goods. 

(i.  Goods  promised  as  exclusive  but  not  confinedi 

F.  Returns  and  misunderstandings  can  be  avoid- J 
by  good  clear  orders.  “■ 

1.  Each  order  should  be  carefully  filled  out. 

2.  Items  should  be  detailed  as  to  material,  color 


size,  etc. 


3.  Orders  shoukl  be  bona  fide  and  signed. 


VIII.  To  carefully  check  all  invoices  and  OK  then'l 
(One-lialt  hour  class) 

A.  Invoice  is  the  major  record  of  the  transaction  lx 
tweeti  the  buyer  and  seller. 

1 .  I'lie  basis  of  payment  of  store  funds. 

2.  rite  basis  of  additions  to  departmental  inver 


B.  I'he  buyer’s  OK  on  the  invoice  is  the  most  iml 
portant  one  as  far  as  payment  is  concerned.  I 

G.  Biivers  should  check  all  invoices  for  the  followin'l 


1 .  Quantity. 

2.  Price. 

3.  Terms. 


4.  Dating. 

5.  Method  of  Transportation. 

D.  Buyers  should  take  immediate  action  in  case  n: 
V  anything  but  a  completely  correct  invoice. 

1.  If  quantity  is  wrong: 

a.  In  case  of  overage,  write  for  additional  ii 


b.  In  case  of  shortage  see  that  manufacturr  i 
is  charged  back  or  that  a  claim  is  filed  witli 
the  carrier. 

2.  If  prices  are  wrong,  send  a  debit  memorandum 
or  a  letter  for  additional  invoice. 

3.  If  terms  or  dating  are  wrong: 

a.  Put  a  correction  on  the  receiving  slip. 

b.  Write  the  manufacturer. 

c.  Attach  duplicate  letter  to  the  invoice. 

4.  If  transportation  is  not  as  ordered  see  tha 
manufacturer  is  charged  back  the  difference. 

E.  Buyer  should  make  sure  that  the  receiving  sHl 
bears  the  proper  department  ntimber. 


IX.  To  check  the  purchases  charged  to  the  departmeni 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  (One-half  hour  class  vvliid 
can  lie  covered  with  preceding  at  same  topic  meeting 

A.  (dieck  the  purchase  journal  to  make  sure  that  ead 
item  charged  or  credited  to  the  department  actu 
ally  lielongs  in  the  records  of  that  department. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Look  for  the  Nationally  Advertised 
SIMTEX  name  on: 

•  TABLECLOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 

•  BEDSPREADS 


•  aANNELETTE  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHIRTS 


•  FLANNELETTE  NIGHTWEAR 


•  MAHRESS  TICKINGS 


•  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 


SIMTEX  MILLS 

Div/t/oa  of  Simmoms  Compamy 
Now  York  13,  N.  Y. 


B.  Notify  the  accounting  office  of  any  error  for  recti¬ 
fication. 

C.  Unless  these  errors  are  rectified,  the  inventory  of 
the  department  will  be  thrown  off. 

D.  It  is  good  practice  for  the  buyer  to  figure  cumula¬ 
tive  markon  percentage  for  the  purchase  as  listed 
on  the  purchase  journal. 


To  supervise  inventory  and  prevent  stock  short¬ 
ages  (One  hour  class) 

A.  Buyer  is  the  guardian  of  one  of  the  major  assets 
of  the  retail  business:  the  departmental  inventory. 

1 .  He  is  as  responsible  for  his  inventory  as  a  bank 
teller  is  responsible  for  his  cash. 

2.  He  should  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  in 
protecting  the  investment. 

B.  Ways  in  which  a  buyer  can  protect  the  value  of 
the  inventory. 

1.  Stocks  should  be  kept  in  neat  arrangement. 

a.  Properly  spaced. 

b.  Hung  perfectly  or  shelved  properly. 

c.  Free  of  dust. 

2.  Merchandise  must  be  returned  to  its  proper 
place  after  being  shown. 

3.  Stock  should  be  frequently  inspected  for  nec¬ 
essary  changes. 

a.  Hooks  and  buttons  must  be  shown  on  gar¬ 
ments. 

b.  Shoes  shoulcf  be  properly  tissued  and 
boxed. 

c.  Ornaments  on  hats  and  garments  can  be 
changed  or  cleaned. 

d.  Some  garments  should  be  cleaned  or  spot- 
cleaned. 

4.  Abuse  to  stocks  can  be  lessened. 

a.  No  samples  to  be  given  out  other  than 
items  designated  as  samples. 

b.  Customers  should  be  prevented  from  hand¬ 
ling  items  unnecessarily. 

5.  Guard  against  dishonesty. 

a.  Watch  for  collusion  between  salespeople 
and  customers. 

b.  Try  to  prevent  theft  by  customers  by  keep¬ 
ing  salespeople  evenly  distributed. 

c.  See  that  the  floor  has  proper  supervision 
especially  during  rush  periods. 

6.  See  that  both  invoices  and  sales  checks  projjer- 
ly  cover  transactions. 

7.  Take  periodic  inventories. 


a.  By  units. 

b.  In  dollars. 

XI.  To  act  as  promotion  manager  of  the  department  in 
planning  and  preparing  price  promotions,  style  pro¬ 
motions,  and  displays.  (One  hour  class) 

A.  All  advertising  plans  should  be  made  in  advana- 
as  part  of  a  well  coordinated  program. 

B.  Advertising  should  be  a  message  that  the  buyer 
wants  to  “tell  the  world.” 

C.  Ads  should  serve  a  dual  purpose. 

1.  They  should  sell  merchandise. 

2.  They  should  promote  the  department  and  the 
store  as  a  whole. 

D.  Every  ad  must  have  a  distinct  purpose  and  a  spe 
cific  message. 

1.  Style  or  prestige  ad. 

2.  Value  ad. 

3.  A  notice  of  a  supply  of  a  scarce  item. 

4.  Or  clearance. 

E.  Display  windows  should  attract  attention  to  the 
entire  store  as  well  as  sell  merchandise. 

1.  Message  should  be  dramatized  by  the  window 
display. 

2.  Merchandise  is  more  important  than  setting. 

XII.  To  supervise  the  stock  keeping  of  the  department  for 
neatness  and  dramatization  of  the  merchandise. 
(One  hour  class) 

A.  Buyer  must  employ  a  sense  of  housekeeping  in 
checking  the  work  of  salespeople  and  cleaners. 

1.  Must  see  that  the  department  is  spotless. 

a.  Cases. 

b.  Mirrors. 

c.  Shelves. 

d.  Floors  or  carpets. 

2.  Merchandise  should  be  kept  clean. 

a.  Goods  should  be  cbvered  at  night. 

b.  Items  should  be  dusted  or  brushed. 

c.  Cases  should  be  kept  clean  and  changed 
when  necessary. 

d.  Reserve  stock  should  have  preriodic  atten 
tion. 

B.  Buyer  should  see  that  the  stock  has  a  logical,  con¬ 
venient  plan  of  arrangement. 

1.  Higher  grade  items  should  not  be  mingled 
with  low  priced  goods. 

2.  An  orderly  arrangement  should  make  it  eas) 
for  extra  and  new  salespeople. 

C.  The  arrangements  of  visible  stocks  should  give 
strong  selling  value  to  the  goods. 

1.  Dramatize  color. 

2.  Feature  the  new  note  so  that  it  has  emphasis 

3.  Show  dominance  in  strong  selling  price-lines 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EXPERIENCE 

shows  to  advantage 
in  MOHAWK  Carpets 


YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  IN  MOHAWK  COLORS 


Experience  has  shown  us  how  to  select  the  colors  people  want  in  their  carpets  ! 
We’ve  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  up  with  current  decorating  trends ; 
that’s  why  Mohawk  colors  “click”  with  your  customers. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  IN  MOHAWK  DESIGNS 


Experience  has  made  us  skilled  in  choosing  saleable  patterns  !  You’ll  find 
that  Mohawk  patterns  and  textures  are  right  from  a  decorating  viewpoint — 
right  from  the  customer’s  viewpoint. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  IN  YOUR  MOHAWK  SALES  I 


Experience  has  given  us  the  manufacturing  know-how  for  turning  out  carpets 
that  sell !  We’ve  always  taken  pride  in  good  workmanship ;  we’ve  always  used  the 
very  hest  raw  materials.  The  wools  used  in  Mohawk  Carpets  are  Resilient  wools 
— carefully  selected  for  strength,  stamina,  resistance  to  wear.  All  this  explains 
why  customers  can  count  on  maximum  satisfaction  from  a  Mohawk  Carpet ! 


MOHAWK'S  SeCedbzd  distributors 


Alliton-Erwin  Compony 

Chorlott*,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Groonvitio,  S.  C. 

High  Point,  S.  C. 
ivhl  Sons  Compony 
Dotroit,  AAich. 

Grond  Roptdt,  Mich. 
Tolodo,  Ohio 
BwMor  Brothf  > 

Chicopo,  III. 

MWwtoopolts,  Mifwi. 
Phdodolphio,  Ponn, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
Columbia  DUMbutinp  Co. 
AHontown,  Ponn. 
Einghomlon,  N.Y. 
Horrbbvrg,  Ponn. 


Colwmbio  DittribuHnp  Co. 
Rooding,  Ponn. 

Scrcmton,  Ponn. 

Crockolt  A  Most,  Inc. 

Now  York  City,  N.Y, 

dobmon  Irotbort,  Inc 

Chicago,  III. 

Ovtbfio  Morrio^Compbolt  Co. 
Chorloston,  W.  Vo. 
Porkorsburg,  W.  Vo. 

J.  J.  Hoinot  A  Compony 
AMonto,  Ga. 

Baltimore  Md. 
Chottonoogo,  Tonn. 
KnoxvtNo,  Tonn. 

Norfolk,  Vo. 

Richmond,  Vo. 


Lock  Corpot  Co.  Inc. 

Now  York  City.  N.Y. 

loN  A  Qocnior,  Inc. 

Bulfolo,  N.Y. 

Cincinnatt,  Ohio 
Oovolond,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Erio,  Ponn. 

Murroy  A.  Moroh  Co.  tnc. 

Lot  Angolos,  CoRf. 

Portland,  Oro. 

Solt  Lako  City,  Utoh 
Soottio,  Wash. 

Spokono,  Wash. 

Momton  Donnogon  Ryon  Co. 
El  Paso,  Tox. 

PhoonTx,  Anz. 


Nolcthoofof  A  Compony 
Chicago,  IH. 
AAilwoukoo,  Wit. 
Orchord  A  Wilbolm 
Donvor,  Colo. 

Konsos  City,  AAo. 
Omoho,  Nob. 

Roottoo  Ooolborl  Corp. 
DoNos,  Tox. 

Houston,  Tox. 
Jocksonvitto,  Ho. 
Loutsvillo,  Ky. 
Momphis,  Tonn. 

Miami,  Flo. 

NoshviRo,  Tonn. 

Now  Orloons,  Lo. 
Oklohomo  City,  Oklo. 
Son  Antonio,  Tox. 
Tompo,  Flo. 


Proocolt  A  Compony 

Boston,  Mass. 

Rwmtoy  DitlHbwfort  Inc, 

Albony,N.Y. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rochostor,  N.Y. 

Syrocuso,  N.Y. 

Utico,  N.Y. 

Schmitt  A  Honry  Mfg-  Co. 
Dos  Moinos,  Iowa 

Smoll  A  Scholotky  Compony 
Evonsvillo,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ooorgo  Wohn  A  Compony 

Pittsburgh,  Ponn. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.,  295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

stores 
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4.  Whenever  possible,  have  the  display  telling  a 
story. 

5.  Use  show  cards  that  are  catchy  and  newsy. 

6.  Counters  should  be  changed  often. 

7.  Older  goods  should  not  be  buried  in  reserve 
stocks. 

D.  Work  of  stock  keeping  should  be  systematically 

delegated. 

1.  Have  each  salesp>erson  resp)onsible  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  the  stock. 

2.  Encourage  original  ideas  of  arrangement  and 
display. 

3.  Encourage  su^estions  for  markdowns  and  re¬ 
orders. 


To  act  as  sales-manager  for  the  department  by  train¬ 
ing  salespeople.  (One  hour  class) 

A.  Buyer  cannot  rely  on  the  personnel  department 
except  for: 

1.  Teaching  routine. 

2.  Orientation. 

3.  A  general  outline  of  good  selling  practices. 

B.  Res{x>nsibility  of  training  lies  with  the  buyer  as  a 
department  manager. 

1.  The  buyer  is  close  to  the  salespeople. 

2.  He  knows  the  selling  problems  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  Teaching  the  salespeople  must  be  a  constant 
thing. 

C.  Salespeople  should  be  armed  with  selling  informa¬ 
tion. 

1.  Technical  matters  with  regard  to  the  product. 

2.  General  facts  that  make  good  sales  angles. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  fashion  trends. 

a.  To  advise  customer  in  assembling  a  ward¬ 
robe. 

b.  To  help  sell  a  given  item. 

4.  Acquaint  the  salespeople  with  good  selling 
phrases  and  apt  expressions. 

D.  Buyer  should  hold  frequent  meetings  with  sales- 
f>eople. 

1.  To  impart  important  information. 

a.  Upon  return  from  the  market. 

b.  As  new  goods  come  into  the  department. 

2.  Buyer  should  have  meetings  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

3.  Sometimes  conduct  demonstration  sales. 

4.  Meeting  should  be  inspiring  and  stimulating, 
a.  Put  p>eople  in  a  good  selling  spirit. 


b.  Criticism  should  be  saved  for  individuals. 

E.  Salespeople  should  l>e  prepared  for  all  phases  ol 
customer  contact: 

1.  In  personal  demeanor  and  apf>earance. 

2.  In  courtesy  to  the  customer. 

a.  Undivided  attention. 

b.  VV'illingness  to  serve. 

c.  Prof>er  balance  of  cordiality  with  iligniu 

3.  Sales  technique  used: 

a.  Creating  a  desire  for  the  merchandise. 

b.  Gaining  customer’s  confidence. 

c.  Closing  the  sale. 

F.  Buyer  should  have  private  conferences  with  indi 
vidual  salespeople. 

1 .  Discuss  performance. 

2.  Give  constructive  criticism  and  suggestions. 

3.  Build  strong  f)eople  by  encouragement  and 
the  positive  approach. 

XIV.  To  supervise  customer  service  and  complaints. 

(One  hour  class) 

A.  Buyer  must  have  the  good  merchant’s  zeal  to  sent 
the  public. 

1.  Customer  should  be  approached  promptly. 

2.  Customer  deserves  undivided  attention. 

3.  .Serving  the  customer  should  come  ahead  ol 

stock  work  or  record  work.  I 

B.  Buyer  must  impart  this  zeal  to  the  salespeople. 

C.  Complaints  should  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  far 
sighted  policy. 

1.  Customer  should  be  greeted  with  the  same 
courtesy  as  when  she  is  buying. 

2.  The  adjuster  should  immediately  express  re 
gret  that  anything  was  unsatisfactory. 

3.  Let  the  customer  fully  explain  the  complaint 

4.  Whenever  possible,  agree  with  the  customer. 

5.  Never  become  irritable  in  handling  a  com 
plaint. 

6.  Find  out  what  the  customer  wants  as  an  adjust 
ment. 

7.  If  possible  meet  her  wishes. 

8.  If  not  possible  to  meet  her  wishes,  appeal  to 
her  sense  of  fairness  and  offer  a  liberal  com 
promise. 

9.  If  unable  to  satisfy  her,  turn  the  matter  ovei 
to  the  store’s  adjustment  department  or  to  a 
major  executive  of  the  company. 

XV.  To  keep  departmental  expenses  in  line  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  keeping  down  the  general  store  expenses. 

A.  Buyer  has  direct  responsibility  to  hold  down  the 
controllable  expenses  of  the  department. 

1.  Total  selling  salary  cost  should  be  as  low  as 
consistent  with  good  service  to  the  custoinet 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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You’ve  got  the  idea!  We  mean  those  limbs  that  are  so 
carefully  sheathed  in  exquisite,  cobwebby-sheer,  Dura- 


Beau  Finished  Hosiery  . . .  the  ultimate  in  hosiery  perfection 


.  .  .  the  only  kind  that  will  do  full  justice  to  the  rest  of 


such  finery. 


DuraBeau  Rnishes  impart  lasting  beauty  and  enchanting 


loveliness,  the  universal  desire  of  fashion-wise  women. 


plus  an  inherent  “film  of  protection  that  gives  miles  more 
wear.  Water  and  spot  repellency  and  increased  snag  re¬ 


sistance,  too. 


I  CD  DD^C  Textile  Soaps,  Softener 

O^nV^LLCIIx  DIxv^O*^  11^^*  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Pa 


Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  *  Collins  & 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


STORES 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 

Association  made  its  second  nation-wide  check  on 
-*■  customer  reaction  to  merchandise  and  prices  by  sending 
out  a  questionnaire  to  member  stores  on  May  5.  Ten  days 
later  450  stores  had  responded,  with  these  results: 

(1)  95.6  f>er  cent  said  there  was  an  increase  in  customer 
resistance.  (2)  65.9  per  cent  said  this  resistance  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  lines;  34.1  per  cent  said  it  was  concentrated  in 
certain  classihcations.  (3)  28.4  pier  cent  said  the  resistance 
was  occasioned  by  price  alone;  4.3  pier  cent  said  it  was  due 
entirely  to  pioor  quality;  67.3  pier  cent  said  the  cause  was  a 
combination  of  high  price  and  pioor  quality.  (4)  58.9  per 
cent  said  the  resistance  was  manifest  only  in  lines  where 
merchandise  is  plentiful,  but  34.9  per  cent  reported  resist¬ 
ance  on  scarce  merchandise  as  well,  and  6.2  pier  cent  singled 
out  the  scarce  merchandise  as  meeting  special  resistance  on 
price  and  quality  grounds. 

Among  stores  which  said  customer  resistance  was  selective, 
the  following  merchandise  classihcations  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned:  Women's  dresses,  cotton  dresses  and 
house  dresses;  handbags;  hosiery;  suits;  slips;  men’s  shirts; 
sheets;  cotton  piece  goods;  and  costume  jewelry.  Asked  what 
they  were  doing  to  stimulate  sales  of  slow-moving  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  great  majority  of  stores  spiecified  markdowns. 

Customer's  Bust  Friend 

Of  the  hundreds  of  statements  about  “the  price  situation” 
issued  last  month,  easily  the  most  baffling  was  made  by  John 
W.  Anderson,  president  of  the  American  Fair  Trade  Council. 

Mr.  Anderson  dead-panned  as  follows;  “The  most  effec¬ 
tive  action  for  the  protection  qf  the  consumer  against  un¬ 
reasonably  high  prices  would  be  to  strengthen  Fair  Trade 
laws  to  require  that  all  manufacturers  of  qualihed  trade- 
marked  consumer  products  determine  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  pirices  at  which  those  products  must  be  sold  .  .  . 
Manufacturers  who  have  chosen  to  sell  their  branded  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Fair  Trade  contracts  requiring  the  maintenance 
of  spiecified  retail  prices  are  the  only  manufacturers  who  have 
been  able  to  protect  the  public  against  gouge.”  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  then  goes  on  to  say,  as  nearly  as  we  can  figure  it  out, 
that,  left  to  themselves,  “retail  monopiolists”  “gouge”  their 
customers  by  forcing  prices  down. 

Markdowns  Plus  Facts 

Among  the  many  retail  ad  treatments  of  the  lower-price 
theme,  some  of  the  best  have  come  from  small-volume  stores. 
J.  F.  Hink  &  Son  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  ran  two  pages  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  25  pier  cent  off,  introduced  the  ad  with  this  copy: 

“Too  many  folks  who  are  not  familiar  with  department 
store  operations  think  that  prices  and  profits  are  far  too  high. 
If  we  sold  our  goods  at  a  10  pier  cent  lower  price  than  we  do, 
we  would  be  out  of  business  in  a  short  time.  And  at  a  25 
pier  cent  discount,  our  loss  approximates  18  cents  to  20  cents 
on  every  dollar’s  worth  that  we’d  sell. 
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“However,  we  are  happy  to  make  this  contribution  at  a 
time  when  almost  everyone  seems  to  have  a  complaint  about 
something  or  other,  and  no  one  has  a  sound  solution  to 
offer. 

“If  a  radical  reduction  in  price  is  one  way  to  a  better  and 
less  worrisome  way  of  life— here  it  isl” 

Apporol  Ddivory  Dotos 

A  complete  report  on  the  Delivery  Date- Buy  Date  study  of 
NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Committee  was  prepared  by 
Gordon  K.  Creighton  and  issued  to  members  of  record  on 
May  21.  The  Vendor  Relations  Committee  realizes  that  the 
dates  given  in  the  repiort  cannot  be  immediately  attained, 
but  has  been  working  with  manufacturer  groups  in  an  effort 
to  have  the  goal  dates  approximated  as  closely  as  possible. 

Meetings  were  held  on  May  14  with  representatives  of  the 
dress  and  the  coat  and  suit  industries.  With  opening  dates 
ranging  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  last  year, 
some  improvement  of  delivery  conditions  is  assured,  pro¬ 
vided  retailers  place  orders  with  reasonable  promptness. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices,  on  the  basis  of  discussions  with  individual  manu¬ 
facturers,  has  announced  that  suit  deliveries  will  be  com¬ 
plete  by  September  30,  and  separate  orders  may  be  written 
for  suits.  Coat  deliveries  will  be  80  per  cent  complete  by 
September  30,  the  balance  of  20  per  rent  to  be  completed 
by  October  31.  However,  this  may  not  be  specified  on  the 
order— orders  must  be  written  complete  October  31.  The 
couture  group  requires  an  over-all  date  of  October  31  for 
completion.  Last  year,  however,  the  completion  date  was 
November  30  and  in  some  cases  December  20.  The  middle 
bracket  better  dress  manufacturers  agreed  to  .September  30 
completion  for  all  wools  and  October  31  for  crepes  and 
other  fabrics. 

Simplifiod  Unit  Control 

A  packaged  system  of  merchandise  control,  which  gives  a 
complete  record  of  stock  from  purchase  date  to  final  sale 
date,  has  been  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Merchandiser  Control.  Designed  for  stores  which  can¬ 
not  afford  the  usual  cost  of  unit  control,  this  system  can  be 
installed  and  operated  by  the  retailer  himself,  or  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  buyer  or  merchandise  manager,  without  additional 
personnel  to  handle  it.  A  purchase  control  sheet,  one  for 
each  price  line,  enables  the  retailer  to  obtain  a  complete 
analysis  of  his  receipt  of  goods  applied  against  goods  pur¬ 
chased.  A  sales  control  sheet  shows  the  activity  of  any  item 
based  upon  weekly  sales  records.  This  control  can  be  main¬ 
tained  according  to  price  lines,  sizes,  or  sizes  and  colors. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a  markdown  control  record. 

Mandatory  Minimum 

The  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  order  became  mandatory 
for  retailers  in  New  York  State  on  May  20.  The  Order  has 
previously  been  directory  in  nature,  the  penalty  for  non- 
compliance  being  publication  of  the  employer’s  name.  Vio¬ 
lators  are  now  subject  to  penal  provisions  of  the  New  York 
Labor  Law.  The  State  Industrial  Commissioner  reported  to 
the  Store  Management  Group  of  the  NRDGA  that  the  order 
in  its  previous  form  had  had  97  per  cent  compliance. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  MAGIC  of  a  Name 


the  globe  announces 
dresses  of 


More  thrilling  than  love!  More  exciting  than  homicide! 

Think  twice  before  you  flash  the  Narco*  Tag  on  the 
screen  because  there  is  magic  in  the  name.  And  do 
those  fleeing  femmes  know  it !  Away  they  go  without 
even  pausing  to  look  for  their  shoes  imder  the  seat. 
Only  a  walrus  mustache  right  out  of  Henry  James 
remains  to  marvel  at  the  rush  for  exits. 

Women  know  that  the  Narco  Certified  Tag  is  a  / 

guarantee  of  value,  and  value  matters  most  in  the  A 

field  today.  It's  a  customer's  market.  Every 
woman  knows  that  the  Narco  Tag  is  assurance  that 
the  fabric  has  been  tested  by  the  United  States 
Testing  Company  for  shrinkage,  color  fastness, 
tensile  strength,  seam  slippage,  construction 
and  yam  uniformity. 

Always  a  feature,  featured  wherever 
good  fabrics  are  in  demand ! 


*Haroo  is  the  registered  trade-siark  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation,  261  Fifth  Avenue, Mew  York,  M*  Ti 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Heart  of  the  new  Exhaust-Water  Spray  Protectwe  System.  An 
exhaust  fan  stuks  gases  and  fumes  out  of  the  building  through 
openings  in  the  duct.  Surrounding  the  duct  are  the  sprinklers 
which  set  up  a  protective  curtain  of  water  at  stair  opening. 

Fir*>Fr««  Stair  Openings 

I'he  Exhaust-Water  Spray  System,  which  prevents  the 
spread  of  fire  gases  and  fumes  through  stair  ojK,-niiigs  in 
burning  buildings,  has  been  perfected  after  eight  montlis  of 
research  jointly  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation  and  the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc. 
It  was  exhibited  this  month  to  fire  prevention  exjjerts,  con¬ 
struction  engineers,  department  store  executives,  fire  chiefs, 
and  building  executives  from  many  sections  of  the  country. 

.\t  the  Grinnell  plant  in  Providence,  a  simulated  escalator 
had  been  constructed  in  a  two-story  test  building.  During 
the  public  test,  fires  and  smoke  bombs  were  ignited  on  the 
ground  Ikwr  adjacent  to  the  escalator.  .\s  the  smoke  rose 
in  threatening  volume,  the  exhaust  system  was  turned  on 
and  the  smoke  and  fumes  were  pulled  outside  the  building, 
confining  the  super-heated  air  and  smoke  to  the  ground  floor. 

The  system  includes  a  set  of  s’prinklers  around  the  escala¬ 
tor  opening,  which  cools  hot  gases  before  they  reach  it.  .\n 
exhaust  fan  connected  to  collection  ducts  surrounds  the  stair- 
w'ay  opening,  drawing  off  all  smoke  and  fumes  before  they 
can  pass  the  water  curtain.  'I'he  combination  of  exhaust  fan 
and  water  curtain  keep  the  passage  cool  and  free  of  con¬ 
taminating  gases.  Fresh  air  rushing  down  the  stairway 
through  a  r<x)f  opening  replaces  the  hot  gases  l>eing  sucked 


out  of  the  fire  area.  'I'his  down-draft  reverses  the  normal 
upward  flow  of  hot  air  through  the  stair  opening  and  op¬ 
poses  the  usual  tendency  for  the  wallway  to  become  a  chim¬ 
ney.  Entrance  of  flames  into  the  collection  ducts  is  prevented 
by  the  position  of  the  water  curtain. 

I'his  new  method  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  and 
smoke  through  open  stairways  will  be  one  of  the  subjects 
under  discussion  at  the  5Ist  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  .Association  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Retailer-Teacher  Conference 

Four  New  York  stores  joined  with  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council  in  a  demonstration  of  how  the  high  school 
girl  can  get  the  most  for  her  money  when  she  goes  shopping 
lor  a  wardrobe.  I'he  demonstration,  jointly  conducted  bv 
.Alexander’s,  B.  Ciertz,  Frederick  Loeser  &  C^o.  and  Maev’s 
was  gi\en  before  200  home  economics  teachers  of  clothing 
ai  a  (onference  held  on  May  14. 

Roger  \Volcott.  managing  director  of  the  Council,  char- 
a<  terized  the  program  as  an  example  of  the  coojK*ration  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  teachers  which  the  Council  plans  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  many  communities.  Each  type  of  garment  was  shown 
iti  three  price  ranges  and  store  experts  pointed  out  tfie  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  tpiality  of  the  fabric,  workmanship  and  de¬ 
sign  which  accounted  for  the  price  variations. 

Max  (iertz,  chairman  of  the  N(>R(^  and  vice  president  of 
B.  CJertz.  ad\ised  teachers  who  wished  help  from  retailers 
to  go  tlirectly  to  the  head  of  the  store.  “You  will  find  top 
exet  utives  glad  to  offer  you  full  cooperation,’’  he  said,  “and 
to  place  the  many  resources  of  the  store  at  your  disposal.” 

The  conference  included  a  dinner  with  the  teachers  as 
tlie  guests  of  the  retailers,  and  a  fashion  show,  directed  by 
Kay  C^avender  of  Macy’s,  which  exhibited  vacation  clothes 
fiom  all  four  stores. 

Latin-Amorican  Merchandise 

At  the  request  of  NRDG.-\’s  Merchandising  Division,  the 
Office  of  International  Frade  of  the  Department  of  C^om- 
merce  has  reepiested  its  Foreign  .Service  Offices  in  Lalin- 
■American  countries  to  rejiort  on  the  extent  to  which  Latin- 
American  handicraft  articles  are  now  available  in  commer¬ 
cial  volume,  and  what  the  prospects  are  for  next  year.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  will  be  circulated  to  member  stores. 

Six  students  of  the  Retailing  Department  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  I'echnology  will  spend  the  summer  at  the  Mexico 
City  establishment  of  Salinas  y  Rocha,  operators  of  16  retail 
outlets  in  principal  Mexican  cities.  Edwina  B.  Hogadone. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Officers  and  Directors  of  NRDGA’s  Traffic  Group, 
at  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati  last 
month:  First  row,  W.  C.  McDermott,  Woodward  if 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  R.  G.  Brown,  the  }■ 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  C.  Lyman  Haswell, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York  City,  chairman  of 
the  Group;  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Group;  Frank  Danahy,  Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Arthur  Salois,  Sibley,  Lindsay  (Jr  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Second  row,  Haus  L.  Friedenthal, 
The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  John  J.  Mundy, 
the  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  .4kron,  Ohio;  Warner  L.  Bul¬ 
lock,  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  B.  D. 
Locke,  Monnig’s,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Frank  R- 
Russell,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo,; 
Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^^Neither  men  nor  fools 

can  work  without  tools’^ 


YOU  NEED  A  LEVEL 
TO  TRUE  A  LINE 


quality  wins  friends 


You  need  dependable  merchandise  to  safeguard 
your  reputation  for  quality.  Depend  on  “Durene.” 
This  multi-ply  mercerized  combed  cotton  yarn 
is  dependable  all  ways — produced  only  under 
controlled  standards  that  assure  quality. 

Feature  “Durene”  in  your  advertising  whenever 
and  wherever  you  can.  “Durene”  is  a  trade-mark 
that  will  enhance  your  reputation  for  quality. 


durene  association  of  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


ABERPOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 


stores 


DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  *  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOSA  THATCHER  COMPANY 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

supervisor  of  the  R.  I.  T.  Retailing  Department,  says  the 
group  will  be  charged  with  evaluatine  the  average  Latin’s 
style  consciousness:  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepts 
American  goods;  and  his  interest  in  qualitv  and  design  inno¬ 
vations.  At  the  same  time,  the  students  will  learn  by  seeing 
what  Mexican  industries  and  craftsmen  are  producing  in  the 
way  of  quality  goods. 

Union  Tcriks  to  Customors 

With  the  company  thev  work  for  watching  helplesslv  from 
the  sidelines,  unionized  drivers  of  the  United  Parcel  Service 
were  carrying  on  a  campaign  this  month  to  persuade  cus¬ 
tomers  to  have  more  packages  delivered.  .At  store  entrances 
they  distributed  circulars  which  read:  “Delivery  service  is 
a  part  of  all  stores’  standard  overhead,  and  is  included  in 
the  price  of  your  merchandise.  Won’t  you  take  some  advice 
from  us  and  take  advantage  of  what  you  have  paid  for?  It 
costs  you  no  more:  is  more  convenient  for  you;  makes  more 
jobs  for  us  and  less  unemployment  for  the  country.’’ 

Union  officials  said  that  the  delivery  men  are  being  laid 
off  because  of  a  decline  in  deliveries  which  they  attribute  to 
the  fact  that  stores  are  trying  to  lower  expenses  by  urging 
customers  to  carry  packages.  Meanwhile,  some  customers 
commented  that  deliveries  must  be  costing  UP.S  more  this 
month,  since  drivers  were  taking  extra  time  at  each  call  to 
explain  their  campaign. 

Products 

Improved  quality  and  serviceability  of  plastic  products 
were  evident  in  the  exposition  put  on  in  Chicago  early  this 
month  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  In¬ 
dustry.  The  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  presented  a  new  poly¬ 
styrene,  called  Lustrex,  which  will  withstand  boiling  water 
temperatures  for  short  periods.  This  appeared  in  low-cost 
kitchen  items. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  sponsoring 
the  Nu-Hue  custom-made  color  system  which  reproduces  any 
of  a  thousand  different  colors  that  a  customer  may  de¬ 
mand.  All  hues  can  be  matched  with  microscopic  accuracy 
by  a  prescription-mixing  machine  that  delivers  the  paint  at 
the  Color  Bar  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  The  new 
method  is  the  development  of  the  Martin-Senour  Co. 

Cummins  Business  Machines  has  a  new  line  of  electrically 
operated  perforating  and  endorsing  machines  designed  by 
Raymond  Loewy  Associates.  One  of  the  new  electric  per¬ 
forators  weighs  only  49  pounds,  occupies  the  space  of  a  port¬ 
able  adding  machine  and  boasts  a  capacity  equal  to  that 
formerly  found  in  machines  weighing  600  p>ounds. 

Color  control  in  lighting  store  windows  and  displays  is 
made  easy  with  Sylvania’s  color  clip  which  permits  speedy 
interdiange  of  16  color  biters  on  the  Birdseye  reflector  lamps 
used  in  display  lighting.  The  color  clip  is  a  two-part,  5-ounce 
accessory  of  aluminum  that  clamps  the  filter  snugly  over 
the  reflector  bulb.  The  unit  may  be  used  on  either  spot  or 
flood  lighting. 

U.  S.  Rubber  has  fashioned  a  new  elastic  fabric,  Kuron, 
that  depends  on  neither  elastic  yarn  nor  rubber  thread  for 
its  stretching  qualities.  Kuron  can  be  made  in  different  com¬ 


binations  of  rayons,  wools  and  cottons  and  will  lx-  found 
in  upholstery,  shoes,  girdles  and  swim  suits. 

The  Trimz  ready-pasted,  DDT,  children’s  room  wall 
paper  has  been  getting  its  introductory  run  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Indianapolis.  The  new  paste-up  carries  a  vear’s 
guarantee  and  contains  a  5  per  cent  active  DDT  in  coatini; 
and  colors  for  killing  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects. 

Mary’s  New  York  is  displaying  Storagew^l  in  varied  room 
combinations  illustrating  its  possible  uses  for  private  homes 
or  industrial  buildings.  This  method  for  conserving  wall 
space  makes  use  of  prefabricated  cabinet  units  of  various 
kinds:  Ixxjkcases,  wardrobes,  china  closets,  desks  and  chests. 
These  units  form  the  wall  structure  and  may  be  combined 
to  be  wall  height  or  form  a  low  partition  and  may  contain 
a  door  or  other  opening.  The  units  are  available  in  100 
different  sizes  varying  in  all  three  dimensions. 

NRDGA  Group  Activitios 

Questionnaires  for  the  .Sales  Promotion  Division’s  annual 
study  of  publicity  expenses  will  be  going  out  soon.  New 
York  University  is  cooperating  in  the  work. 

Demonstrations  and  case  histories  will  lie  the  order  of 
business  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Convention  June  26-28.  in 
Chicago.  Howard  Abrahams,  division  manager,  keeps  con¬ 
gratulating  his  members  in  advance  on  the  fact  that  there 
won’t  be  a  single  “high-falutin’’  speech  in  all  the  three  days. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  meets  in  Los  Angeles  June  11 
to  14.  For  many  of  the  men  who  carry  the  burden  of  the 
financial  welfare  of  stores  the  next  year  promises  to  be  the 
most  demanding  of  their  retail  careers.  Controllers  as  a 
group  are  noted  for  their  willingness  to  share  experience 
with  each  other  in  convention  discussions,  and  the  Califor¬ 
nia  meeting  promises  to  be  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 

.Speakers  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group’s  dinner  meeting 
in  New  York  on  June  10  will  Ire  Morris  Haft.  Miss  Tobe. 
Harold  W.  Brightman,  newly  elected  president  of  Lit  Bros.. 
Robert  D.  Stecker,  executive  vice  president  of  Spiegel,  and 
Sidney  Garfield,  president  of  Hirshon-Gar field,  advertising 
agency.  P.  Jack  Stecker,  of  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  and  will  preside  at  the  meeting. 

People 

Earl  D.  Warner  has  returned  to  .A.  Polsky  Co.,  .-\kron,  as 
vice-president  and  managing  director,  replacing  Earl  Mc¬ 
Cormick  who  moves  to  the  post  of  vice  president  at  .Allied 
Stores,  the  Polsky  parent  organization.  Mr.  Warner  leaves 
C.  F.  Hovey  Co..  Boston,  where  he  has  held  the  position  of 
store  president  for  10  years. 

Irving  May  is  the  new  president  of  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  following  the  election  of  William  B.  Thalhimer  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Richard  G.  Roth  has  moved  from  Macy’s  New  York  to 
the  store’s  newly  acquired  Kansas  City  affiliate,  the  John 
Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.  as  president  and  board  Chairman. 
John  Taylor  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Taylor  store 
and  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  store’s  board  of 
directors.  Eli  Tash,  until  recently  with  the  New  York  store, 
is  senior  assistant  to  Mr.  Roth. 

Harold  Brightman  has  succeeded  George  H.  Johnson  as 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Because  Otis  Escalators*  move  traffic  up  through 
a  store  so  quickly  and  easily,  they  present  invita¬ 
tions  to  your  customers . . .  invitations  to  visit  every 
floor,  every  department . . .  invitations  to  see  more, 
buy  more. 

As  Escalator  service  is  extended  to  higher  floors, 
traffic  follows.  And  more  traffic  means  more  sales 
—  more  profits. 

If  you  would  like  to  increase  traffic  to  your  upper 
floors,  your  local  Otis  office  will  be  glad  to  survey 
yeur  store.  No  obligation,  naturally. 


50  of  tho  216  Escalators  installod  daring  the  past 
12  months  are  in  the  following  stores: 

Stars  Retbuck  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  *  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  •  Wtbb’s  Drug  Slort,  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  •  Ed  Schuster  B  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  •  Maey’s,  New  York  •  Frederick  B  Nelson, 
Seattle,  Wash.  •  The  May  Company  IWIIshIre  Store), 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

OtnCBS  M 

Gim* 


*"EtttU4Uor”  h  a  regisitrtd  trademark  of  tf<'  O'is  FJeialor  Co.  O-ily  Otis  r’.rk~r  Ficalatort. 
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By  Clarence  E.  Wolfinger,  credit  Manager,  Lit  Bros. 


VrUU  can’t  set  a  brooding  hen  on 
a  pile  ot  bricks  for  three  weeks 
and  expect  it  to  hatch  out  little  chicks. 
.Neither  can  you  elfectively  collect  an 
account  unless  the  facts  you  need  for 
this  procedure  are  obtained  at  the 
time  the  application  is  taken.  That  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  a  well- 
taken  application  is  an  account  well 
collected. 

The  cost  of  placing  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  on  the  books  is  said  to  vary 
from  w'hat  seems  to  be  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  low  figure  of  $2.50  to  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  figure  of  $15.  In  any  case, 
whatever  the  ex|jense,  the  experience 
shoidd  justify  the  cost.  That  calls  for 
.an  intelligent  application. 

The  Interviewer.  Now  this  credit  in¬ 
terview  is  of  a  confidential  nature  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  tact  is  required, 
so  we  should  have  some  shock  absorb¬ 
ers  on  our  vehicle  to  lessen  the  bumps 
or  rough  places.  For  instance»  there 
should  always  be  an  atmosphere  of 
helpfulness,  w'ithout  creating  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  interviewer  as  a  pry¬ 
ing  Paul.  The  credit  interviewer  can’t 
be  a  frigid  faced  fellow.  He  should 
have  a  ready  smile  and  be  a  dynamic 
diplomat.  He  must  know  when  to 
talk,  what  to  say,  and  when  to  permit 
and  encourage  the  customer  to  talk. 
He  should  be  skilled  in  asking  leading 
questions,  to  pick  out  weak  points  and 
seek  more  information  about  them. 
•Advantage  should  be  taken  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  clear  up  facts  which  seem 
cloudy  and  hazy,  .\nything  in  doubt 
should  be  discussed  while  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  present.  Too  much  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted.  .Above  all,  watch 
out  for  the  hurry-ups.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  quarter-backs  are  great  generals 
but  if  you  want  to  learn  what  not  to 
do,  look  over  some  of  the  applications 


for  actounts  which  ha\e  been  chaigetl 
off.  riiere’s  a  loss  to  the  business  but 
a  profit  to  your  procedure. 

I'he  setting  for  the  interview  should 
lie  a  private,  comfortable  office,  free 
from  disturbing  noises,  certainly  away 
from  other  busy  eyes  and  ears. 

Names.  The  application  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  full  name,  including  the 
middle  initials  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  If  recently  married,  the  maiden 
name  of  the  wife  and  her  former  ad¬ 
dress  might  be  helpfid.  If  a  single  per¬ 
son,  the  names  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  as  well  as  their  addresses  lie- 
come  jx.“rtinent  information.  Fhen  wo 
want  to  know  whether  the  apjilicant 
is  single,  married,  ditorced,  widowed, 
or  living  apart  from  other  members 
of  the  family.  Is  the  applicant  a  junior 
or  senior? 

.\nd  most  important  is  the  correct 
sjielling  of  the  name.  When  the  ap¬ 
plicant  signs  his  name,  this  can  be 
compai'-d  with  the  printing  of  the 
name  by  the  interviewer.  To  make 
sure  of  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  name,  I  cannot  impress  on  you 
too  earnestly  the  value  of  printing  the 
name  and  address  on  the  application. 

.Addresses.  .Addresses  should  cover  a 
period  of  three  to  five  years,  preferablv 
the  latter.  .All  telephone  numbers  and 
postal  zone  numbers  should  be  se¬ 
cured.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you 
actually  knew  how  many  unfavorable 
experiences,  like  history,  repeat  them¬ 
selves  under  a  new  address  without 
your  knowledge.  Then  again,  the  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  detailed  correctly: 
house  number,  whether  a  street,  lane, 
terrace,  boulevard,  road  or  avenue.  If 
a  town,  very  often  the  county  is  neces¬ 
sary.  You  should  know  whether  the 
house  is  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part: 


it  an  apartment,  on  what  iloor  it  is 
located  or  its  number.  The  residence 
may  be  a  hotel,  a  club,  or  a  room 
shared  with  another.  In  these  days  of 
housing  shortages,  the  residence  iiiav 
Ik.*  a  trailer.  I’lie  address  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  credit  appraisal.  Know 
your  citv  and  know  the  value  of  an 
address. 

Income.  Ptit  on  your  kid  gloves  at 
this  |K)int,  because  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  income.  This  is  a  rather 
delicate  subject,  and  unless  proper 
preparation  is  made,  the  weather  ina\ 
all  of  a  sudden  turn  somewhat  colder. 
Frecjuently,  the  amount  of  income  can 
be  estimated  from  the  })osition  held. 
It  is  necessary  at  times  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  income  and  through 
resourcefidness  this  may  be  learned 
without  direct  (piestioning. 

Employment.  If  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  not  well-known,  iiu|uir\ 
should  be  made  about  the  nature  ol  ! 
his  business,  the  number  of  employees 
and  length  of  time  in  business.  The 
stability  of  the  employer  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  stability  of  the  em¬ 
ployee.  Names  of  immediate  super¬ 
visors,  department  in  which  employ¬ 
ed,  badge  number  or  employee’s  iden¬ 
tification  become  valuable  records. 

Assets.  I'he  ownership  of  projserty 
may  be  an  asset  or  a  liability,  but 
ownership  as  a  ride  suggests  stability. 
This  should  be  known,  and  if  the 
property  is  rented,  the  name  of  the 
landlord  or  owner  recorded.  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  information  can  usual- 
Iv  be  obtained  very  easily  from  public 
records.  Fhe  names  of  depositon 
banks  and  type  of  account  should  be 
secured.  Pay-as-you-go  accounts  are 
not  of  particular  imjxirtance  but  the 
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Burroughs 


Business  looks  to  Burroughs  for  fast, 
accurate  machines  to  combat  rising  costs, 
reduce  office  expenses,  provide  more  im> 
mediate  information  on  which  to  base 
sound  judgment.  Business  knows 

that  Burroughs  is  a  single  source  for  all  the 
factors  of  mechanized  efficiency:  machines 
that  do  work  in  less  time,  counsel  that 


applies  them  most  effectively  to  the  job, 
service  that  maintains  them  at  peak  condi¬ 
tion.  To  fulfill  its  increasing  re¬ 

sponsibility,  Burroughs  has  stepped  up  the 
tempo  of  research  and  product  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  new  all-time  high.  What’s 

going  on  at  Burroughs  today  will  certainly 
serve  business  better  tomorrow. 


WHEHeVEK  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


tyf>e  of  account  should  be  identified. 
Customers  often  volunteer  informa¬ 
tion  about  mortgages,  financing  by 
loans,  postal  savings  dep>osits,  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  other  stocks  and  bonds, 
life  insurance  and  other  assets.  De¬ 
tails  like  this  are  very  helpful  in 
weighing  an  application.  Income  is 
influenced  by  the  number  of  depend¬ 
ents  in  the  family.  Besides  knowing 
the  number,  their  age  and  sex  might 
be  a  guide  when  examination  is  made 
of  buying  habits. 

References.  Too  many  interv’iewers 
just  ask  for  a  couple  of  references. 
Customers  seldom,  if  ever,  offer  refer¬ 
ences  which  when  checked  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Checking  the  bureau’s 
files  for  undisclosed  credit  experiences 
is  generally  more  profitable  than  veri¬ 
fying  presented  references.  Too  many 
references  are  so  old  and  under  such 
a  variety  of  addresses  that  they  can’t 
be  located. 

Personal  references  are  often  opin¬ 
ions  of  character  and  are  also  helpful 
when  “skip”  problems  arise.  In  many 
instances,  personal  references  must  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  business  or  credit 
references,  if  there  has  been  no  pre¬ 
vious  credit  experience.  When  per¬ 
sonal  references  are  given,  some  idea 
should  be  obtained  about  the  “who” 
of  the  reference— is  he  a  relative  or 
not,  and  what  does  he  do?  Without 
this  information,  the  reference  may 
mean  nothing.  You  will  often  find 
that  a  relative,  friend  or  neighbor  has 


suggested  your  establishment  as  a 
good  place  to  buy  and  it  is  a  good 
practice  sometime  during  the  inter¬ 
view  to  learn  how  the  customer  hap¬ 
pened  to  seek  out  your  store  for  an 
account.  Put  this  information  on  the 
application. 

Payment  Terms.  Terms  should  be 
stressed  before  the  closing  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
ability  to  meet  requirements,  other 
plans  for  payment  might  be  suggested. 
A  few  minutes  of  the  interview  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  discussion  of  store  credit 
policy  and  terms  may  have  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  customer’s  future 
paying  habits.  As  the  application  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  interviewer  should  form 
an  opinion  of  the  eligibility  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  and  his  impression  should  be 
coded  on  the  application. 

For  some  reason,  there  is  generally 
tlifferent  consideration  and  treatment 
accorded  a  charge  application  from 
that  given  an  application  for  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  account.  "This  should 
not  necessarily  be  so,  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  taken  at  the  time  of  the  credit 
interview  should  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
haustive  to  permit  the  extension  of 
any  type  of  credit  within  certain  limi¬ 
tations.  These  limitations  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  amount  of  the  desired 
credit. 

.Sensible  Limitation.  The  prudent 
debtor  doesn’t  go  beyond  his  ability  to 
pay,  after  taking  into  consideration 
his  current  position  and  his  reserve. 


I'here  is  a  duty  and  an  obligation  on  ■ 
the  part  of  the  credit  grantor  as  well  | 
to  keep  credit  granting  sound.  Too  I 
many  times  when  the  debtor  can’t  pa> 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  liberality  of  the  ! 
credit  grantor.  Caution  should  com-  i 
pel  the  interviewer  to  keep  con  ■ 
stantly  in  mind  “Can  the  applicant  ! 
afford  this  accountP’^^'and  “Can  this  ac- 1  \ 
count  be  collected  if  not  paid?”  There  | 
should  be  a  balance  of  income  over 
expenses  and  a  permanency  of  employ-  ^ 
ment.  An  applicant  in  the  habit  of 
securing  loans  to  equalize  living  ex 
jjenses,  or  who  is  a  constant  user  of 
small  deferred  payment  accounts*ts 
certainly  not  the  best  prosptect  for  a 
charge  account. 

Credit  Bureau.  We  cannot  speak 
about  the  thoroughness  of  a  credit  ap  ■ 
plication  without  taking  into  consid-  ' 
eration  the  part  the  credit  bureau 
plays  as  a  keeper  of  the  records.  Only 
if  the  information  is  complete  in  all 
details  yvull  it  be  of  service  to  the  ] 
credit  bureau  in  checking  the  needs 
of  all  of  its  members.  I  firmly  Irelieve  p 
that  the  application  should  be  as  com 
plete  as  possible  without  undue  in 
quiry  at  the  time  the  application  is 
taken  and  the  copy  of  the  applica 
tion  should  be  sent  to  the  credit  bu 
reau.  This  gives  the  bureau  the  op 
portunity  to  tie  up  the  old  addressc' 
with  the  new  information,  which  are 
often  missed  when  credit  is  checked 
by  having  the  inquiry  sent  to  the  bu 
reau  on  separate  forms. 


"Get  It  Out  — 

Retailers  are  returning  a  good  portion  of  their  1946 
profits  in  early  1947  inventory  liquidations  and  retail 
markdowns. 

Large  segments  of  inventories  taken  at  fiscal  year 
endings,  at  cost  or  market,  whichever  was  lower,  are 
now  found  to  be  worth  less  than  current  market  prices 
for  merchandise  of  better  quality.  The  high  and  un¬ 
balanced  inventories  of  most  retailers  has  suddenly 
caused  careful  departmental  scrutiny  by  live  and  wide 
awake  store  managements.  Many  merchandisers  and 
buyers  are  now  finding  more  skeletons  in  their  closets 
than  they  had  any  notion  could  be  there.  Now  comes 
the  rush  to  dispose  of  these  slow  sellers,  over-priced 
business  stiflers  and  sub-standard  profit  wreckers.  The 
instructions  from  top  management  should  now  insist 
that  merchandisers  and  buyers  “get  that  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  out  now!— get  it  out  at  any  price.” 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  merchant  who  prepared  for 


at  Any  Price!" 

such  inventory  value  declines  by  setting  up  a  reserve 
in  1946  for  possible  inventory  depreciation.  He  can 
somewhat  cushion  the  shock  of  these  losses  because  he 
made  the  year  1946  bear  some  of  the  loss  he  must  take 
in  1947. 

After  cleaning  house,  store  managements  should  in¬ 
sist  that  their  merchandisers  and  buyers  shop  for  the 
best  quality  and  values  before  making  any  forward 
commitments.  Quantities  should  then  be  ordered  only 
to  meet  planned  sales  and  sales  p>otentials. 

The  era  of  taking  anything  that  was  offered,  in  the 
markets  of  supply,  has  come  to  an  end  and  only  the 
merchandise  needed  for  planned  promotions,  volume 
sales  and  profit  makers,  in  good  quality,  should  awaken 
any  interest  in  the  men  and  women  who  merchandise 
and  buy  for  retail  stores. 

—A.  S.  Gold, 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Spear  &  Company,  New  York 
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w:  TH  the  Recordak  system,  customers  get 


the  original  sales  checks  with  statements. 
These  make  it  so  easy  to  remember  and  verify 
charges  that  few  customers  have  questions  about 
their  hills. 


ments,  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  will  also 
enable  you  to  get  statements  out  on  time  by 
eliminating  typed  entries  in  billing  operations 
...  to  make  substantial  savings  in  equipment, 
stationery  costs  ...  to  save  space. 


When  a  customer  does  have  a  question,  she 
gets  the  answer  quickly  .  .  .  with  Recordak. 
No  long  waits  .  .  .  because  adjustment  clerks 
have  at  their  fingertips  Recordak  microfilm  files 
showing  all  sales  checks,  merchandise  credits, 
cash  receipts,  and  statements. 

Makes  other  operations  more  efficient,  too. 

As  well  as  improving  your  handling  of  adjust* 


To  learn  more  about  Recordak  microfilming 
...  its  surprisingly  low  cost  ...  its  many  ad* 
vantages  in  retailing  and  in  other  businesses 
.  .  .  write  for  "50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be 
Wrong.’’  It’s  free. 


Recordak  corporation 

(SubsidiarY  of  Eastman  Kodak  ('omfmny) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


^I^£CCPDPI( 


(Subtidiitry  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing 


For  FREE  book — mail  the  coupon 


Recordak  Corporation 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  “50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  Wrong' 
the  book  that  tells  about  the  advantages  of  Recordak. 


Name- 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

president  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  He  has  filled  the 
post  of  senior  vice  president  and  director  at  the  Philadelphia 
store.  Mr.  Johnson  retires  after  14  years  as  Lit’s  top  executive. 

David  Nemerov  has  been  elected  president  of  Russeks. 
Fifth  .Avenue,  succeeding  Max  Weinstein,  who  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Walter  H.  Weinstein  has  been  elected 
executive  vice  president. 

Samuel  M.  Hecht  has  Iteen  elected  president  of  the  Hecht 
Co.,  Baltimore.  He  succeeds  .\lexander  Hecht,  who  becomes 
co-chairman  of  the  Itoard,  sharing  this  post  with  Moses 
Hecht. 

Abraham  J.  Schuel  has  resigned  as  vice-president,  treasurer 
and  director  of  Bonwit  Teller.  He  became  controller  of  the 
store  in  1932,  and  a  vice  president  in  1941. 

William  Onasch  has  joined  National  Department  Stores 
Corp.  as  executive  assistant  to  Harry  Schwartz,  president.  He 
was  formerly  vice  president  in  charge  of  store  operations  at 
Interstate  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

VV'^illiam  F.  Schmid  has  l>een  elected  president  of  Julius 
Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington.  Richard  P.  Dunn  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sadie  Hartman  completed  early  this  month  her  25th  year 
as  secretary  of  the  .Associated  Retailers  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  was  presented  with  a  corsage  consisting  of  100  ten  dollar 
bills. 

Manufacturers 

.Advance  notice  that  an  intensive  campaign  will  get  under 
way  to  increase  sales  in  carjjets  and  home  furnishings  in 
general  was  given  to  more  than  100  press  and  radio  repre¬ 
sentatives  attending  the  James  Lees  &  Sons  Company  “At- 
Home  to  the  Press”  meetings  this  month  at  Glasgow  and 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 

Merrill  A.  Watson,  president  of  the  Carpet  Institute  of 
•Vmerica,  spoke  briefly  of  the  industry’s  program,  includ¬ 
ing  an  intended  basic  consumer  wants  research,  in  addition 
to  a  greatly  expanded  advertising  campaign  by  the  members 
of  the  industry.  Mr.  Watson  pointed  out  the  need  for  an 
industry-wide  home  furnishings  clinic  at  the  time  of  the 
market  openings  and  a  “comprehensive  home  furnishings 
show  on  the  same  scale  as  the  automobile  show,  which  will 
concentrate  consumers’  attention  on  better  homes  and  better 
living.” 

The  occasion  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Lees  Company,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  $3,500,000 
spinning  mill  and  dye  plant  at  the  Glasgow,  Va.,  mill. 

Foy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.S..A.  have  set  up  their  own 
research  organization,  the  .American  Toy  Institute,  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  research  now  being  conducted  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  educators.  'Fhe  chief  aims  of  the  new  branch 
will  be  to  assure  the  highest  standards  of  safety,  sanitation 
and  durability  in  toys  and  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
playthings  for  the  different  age  levels. 

Westinghouse’s  new  Kitchen  and  Laundry  Planning 
Guide  enables  dealers  to  furnish  their  customers  a  complete 
plan  including  price  after  only  a  half-hour’s  consultation. 
The  custom  job  is  drawn  up  from  measurements  obtained 
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from  the  customer  using  the  master  plans  contained  in  the 
dealer’s  guide.  Upon  completion  of  the  visual  drawing  a 
color  photo  of  the  type  kitchen  or  laundry  selected  is  hand- 
ed  the  customer.  The  finished  plan  also  includes  all  of  the 
necessary  appliances  and  cabinets  and  the  prices  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  installation  costs. 

Storos 

Fifth  Avenue  retail  stores  have  reported  sales  increases  up 
to  100  per  cent  as  a  result  of  "visual  front”  installations. 
Such  modernization  along  5th  has  been  done  to  the  tune 
of  S3  million  in  the  last  year.  .A  poll  was  conducted  of  eight 
typical  shops,  and  store  executives  were  in  complete  agre^ 
ment  on  the  merits  of  the  new-type  construction. 

New  York’s  34th  Street  retailers  will  hang  out  the  flags 
late  this  month  to  announce  with  proper  fanfare  the  arrival 
of  the  20th  Century-Fox  motion  picture  “Miracle  on  34th 
Street.”  This  is  a  pleasant  combination  of  fantasy  and 
romance  filmed  against  a  Macy  background,  and  full  of 
casual  references  to  other  New  York  stores.  The  retaikr 
comes  off  very  well  in  the  portrayal  of  his  relations  with  em¬ 
ployees  and  customers.  Nearest  thing  to  a  villain  in  the  piece 
is  a  neurotic  “psychologist”  who  ends  up  in  jobless  disgrace. 

RC.A  and  .Allied  Stores  have  their  Television  Caravan  off 
and  running  on  its  22-lap  junket  spreading  the  gospel  of 
television  to  the  millions  outside  the  range  of  present  facili¬ 
ties.  -A  12-man  company  armed  with  $100  thousand  worth 
of  equipment  is  handling  the  missionary  work.  Each  .Allied 
store  in  the  22  cities  will  play  host  to  the  tourists  for  the 
presentation  of  approximately  14  shows. 

Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  observed  Utah’s 
centennial  celebration  with  a  special  eight-page  section  in 
the  anniversary  edition  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Promi¬ 
nent  residents  of  Salt  Lake  City  were  engaged  as  models  for 
the  picture  story  of  the  changes  in  custom  and  fashion  which 
have  occurred  in  the  eighty-year  history  of  ZCMI.  This 
sjjecial  edition  was  sent  to  all  of  the  store’s  resources.  The 
store’s  growth  almost  exactly  parallels  that  of  the  state,  both 
having  been  founded  by  Brigham  Young  who  led  the  fint 
band  of  pioneers  into  the  Ute  country  in  1847. 

The  Fair  Store’s,  Chicago,  Fairteen  club  has  added  a  babv 
sitter’s  school  to  its  program  activities.  The  clinic  includes 
a  mothers’  panel,  selected  from  prominent  Chicago  women, 
a  question-answer  session  and  some  skits  to  point  up  the 
more  obvious  taboos  in  the  baby  sitters’  rule  book. 

"I  Hate  Peopla" 

Salespeople  give  customers  the  brush-off  because  they  have 
a  common  human  weakness— they  like  to  push  other  people 
around.  This  is  the  theory  projxtunded  by  William  Dudley 
Hamilton,  New  York  psychologist,  and  up  to  this  point  it 
may  not  seem  world-shaking.  However,  here’s  the  news;  Mr. 
Hamilton  says  he  has  developed  an  absolute  cure  for  dis¬ 
courtesy,  which  will  instantly  “take  away  the  stimulation 
and  satisfaction  at  least  75  per  cent  of  retail  employees  no» 
enjoy  who  are  discourteous  or  careless  with  customers.”  This 
cure  is  a  system  Mr.  Hamilton  calls  “Customer  Insurance” 
(the  name  is  patented) .  Just  how  his  psychological  ph< 
nomenon  works  Mr.  Hamilton  declines  to  reveal  except  to 
top  store  management.  All  he  would  tell  us  is  that  it’s  an 
approach  never  before  used.  And  that  it  never  fails. 
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THE  (lUSTOMEIl  LOOKS 

The  Fall  ojvening  of  the  New  York  corset  market  is  set 
for  the  two  weeks  beginning  June  9,  and  both  store 
Imyers  and  manufacturers  are  greeting  it  with  an  attitude 
of  considerable  uncertainty.  .Since  the  Spring  Market  Week 
in  mid-November,  the  major  emphasis  of  interest  has 
shifted  from  problems  of  production  to  those  of  price  and 
value. 

However,  even  in  our  Corset  Review  of  Novemlrei,  we 
lorccast  the  present;  “.Some  have  openly  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mrs.  Public  is  getting  in  a  rather  testy  mood  alxnit 
the  cost  of  living  generally,  and  may  snap  her  purse  shut 
in  the  face  of  any  price  rises  she  considers  exorbitant.  Fhat 
the  end  of  the  sellers’  market  is  imminent  is  hinted  by  the 
S’enerally  more  exacting  attitude  of  customers.’’ 

That  was  written  before  the  cost  of  livitig,  released  fiotn 
government  controls,  had  really  jumped  over  the  hkhvii.  .\s 
a  result  of  recent  rises,  women  iti  all  income  brackets  are 
more  value-conscious  than  ever.  But  more  than  that— ex¬ 
cept  in  the  highest  levels  they  also  are  downright  price-con¬ 
scious.  There  are  limits  to  the  amount  they  intend  to  pay. 
regardless  of  value,  and  many  of  them  are  walking  out  ol 
!  departments  without  purchasing. 

Ihis  is  particularly  true  in  the  lower  income  gioup. 
i  Stores  and  manufacturers  must  face  the  fact  that  a  certain 
segment  of  the  public  has  used  up  its  savings,  even  has  had 
to  go  into  debt  to  meet  current  living  ex|)enses,  and  tliat 
such  |)eople  are  not  prospective  customers  for  corsets  until 
I  prices  are  brought  down  within  their  reach.  It  is  worth 
remeniltering,  too,  that  a  short  time  ago,  many  of  tiuse 
I  same  |)eople,  while  engaged  in  war  work,  enjoyed  an  ejihem- 
►  cral  prosperity  and  temporarily  exixTienced  the  satisfac  - 

stores 


AT  THE  PHICE  TICKET 

tions  of  gcxid  cpiality  in  their  purchases.  Therefore,  mere 
low  price  can’t  be  expected  to  tempt  them  now.  Until  they 
are  alvsolutely  “torn  evut’’  they  will  seek  for  certain  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  cpiality  .\NI)  a  lower  price  ticket.  'I  Itis 
undoubtedly  explaitis  why  low  jniced  merchandise  of  in 
feriol  cjuality  is  not  being  snatched  up. 

(aistomers  in  the  middle  income  group  also  are  lesisting 
prices.  But  with  them  it  is  a  matter  as  much  of  psychology 
as  of  a  meager  jvurse.  .V  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
and  is  being  given  to  the  sidiject  of  high  prices  and  the 
dangers  of  inilation.  .A  great  many  women  are  convinced 
that  they  are  beitig  charged  more  than  necessary,  and  lie- 
lieve  that  if  they  will  just  hold  off  buying,  prices  will 
tumble.  Attcl  so  they  will,  though  any  drop,  of  necessity, 
would  be  less  than  they  surmise.  Constructive  salesmanship 
is  needed  to  sell  these  customers.  Points  of  cpiality  in  the 
garments  must  be  called  to  their  attention,  and  they  must 
receive  interested  and  efficient  fitting  service.  'They  can  Ik‘ 
influenced  by  the  explanation  that  manufacturers’  costs  for 
materials  and  for  labor  are  Itigh.  and  a  remituler  that  prices 
on  foundation  garments  have  not  risen  out  of  proportion, 
as  compared  with  those  on  other  necessities,  such  as  sIkks 
or  food  items. 

In  the  upper  brackets,  there  is  little  or  no  price  resistance, 
l.uxinv  garments  always  have  lieen  high  iti  price  anyway, 
and  the  typical  luxury  customer  is  tiot  so  hard  hit  liy  the 
rising  cost  of  living  that  she  must  curtail  her  personal  warcl- 
rolre  ex|H‘nclitures.  .\n  ititerest  in  gcMxl  value  is  present 
here,  however,  and  some  customers  are  cpiick  to  rejec  t  any 
garment  which  dews  not  appe-ar  to  justify  the  price  or  which 
shows  flaws  in  workmanship.  {Continued  on  page  18) 
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Bettering  Value.  So  tar  as  manulacturcr  action  toward 
lower  prices  is  concerned,  it  is  mainly  being  translated 
into  better  value  for  the  established  price.  Higher  count 
fabrics,  improved  elastics,  the  inclusion  of  slide  fasten¬ 
ers,  and  finer  details  of  workmanship,  generally  are  be¬ 
ing  stressed  in  the  market  to  justify  current  price  levels. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  downward  revision  of  manu¬ 
facturer  prices  is  that  some  makers  plan  to  broaden  their 
price  structure,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  num¬ 
bers  at  the  lower  end;  and  others  expect  to  shuffle  prices 
to  balance  the  values  on  their  lines— even  foregoing  their 
profit  entirely  on  certain  numl)ers  if  necessary. 

Lowering  Prices.  "Can’t”  is  a  word  heard  from  one- 
end  of  the  market  to  the  other,  but  it  is  to  lie  accepted 
only  with  certain  reservations.  Some  elements  within  the 
market  confidentially  express  the  opinion  that  not  all  of  the 
price  increases  have  been  justified.  One  of  the  leading  cor¬ 
set  companies  is  reported  to  have  favored  an  industry-wide 
cut,  and  to  have  set  up  plans  to  reprice  its  own  line  atcord- 
ingly,  but  to  have  cancelled  these  plans  when  oilier  manu¬ 
facturers  reacted  negatively  to  the  suggestion. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  acknowledged  (1)  that  mann 
facturers’  production  costs  are  not  only  high,  but  also  some¬ 
what  unpredictable  for  the  future;  (2)  that  in  any  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  prices  to  consumers,  manufacturers  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  retailer  will  also  assume  a  share 
of  the  burden. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  healthy  beginnings  ol  the  past  iwo 
months  may  lead  to  more  general  deiiationarv  elfons.  Him 


some  with  years  ol  experience,  both  in  the  market  and  at 
retail,  are  cynical.  They  expect  that  corset  prices  will  have 
to  come  down  the  hard  way— by  the  progressive  pressure  of 
resistance,  from  consumer  to  retailer,  to  manufacturer,  and 
finally  to  the  materials  market,  with  the  process  marked  b\ 
lost  business  all  along  the  path. 

Retail  Buying  Policies.  One  of  the  necessities  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  retail  management  is  concerned,  is  to  work 
\erv  closely  with  corset  buyers  on  their  stock  problems. 
.\Ianv  retail  stocks  still  are  out  of  balance  due  to  a  splurge 
of  unrestrained  buying  on  certain  types  of  garments  when 
ihev  first  became  easily  available.  For  such  a  stock  tondi- 
tion,  management  must  take  the  blame  along  with  the  buy. 
ers.  Some  departments  are  taking  markdowns  on  these  to 
move  them,  meanwhile  building  up  on  needed  items. 

In  other  instances,  the  merchandise  manager,  the  treas- 
iiier,  or  the  president  has  turned  thumbs-down  on  any  fur¬ 
ther  orders  until  the  stock  has  been  cleared  up.  Manufat- 
turers  label  this  piactice  short-sighted.  I'liey  say  that  it 
means  lost  sales  to  the  store,  and.  furthermore,  that  it  lauses 
them  to  curtail  their  pioduction  plans  jtist  at  a  time  when 
their  fullest  production  effort  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  retailer. 

In  an  even  greater  number  ol  tases.  the  store’s  jjolicy  is 
to  hold  off  buying  in  anticipation  of  a  ftreak  in  wholesale 
prices.  Fhc  niannfactnrers  warn  that  deliveries  still  are 
slow,  and  that  customers  tannot  buy  wfiat  is  not  in  stock, 
riiey  also  insist  that  any  possible  redtiction  of  prices  will 
he  limited,  because  |)rodn(  tion  costs  are  at  top  levels. 


Boneless  girdlehe  by  Formfit,  in  average 
figure  sixes.  Two  section  front  panel  and 
back  panel  of  rayon  satin;  elastic  sides. 


Strouse  Adler’s  Smoothie  C.ontroleur 
girdle  has  a  patented  back  designed  to 
provide  firm  control  plus  flexibility. 


IVarrter's  Free-Lift  Corselette,  with  a 
bandeau  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
garment  only  at  the  center  front. 
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295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


IllusIraUd  it  tlyU 
a  16-inch  cort«l- 
brattiare  combination 
mod*  of  nylon,  with 
side  panels  of  nylon 
elastic;  zipper  side 
fastening.  Sizes 
34  to  40. 
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Today  textiles  are  nearly  10  per  tent  higher  than  whe^] 
they  were  decontrolled.  Price  breaks  have  been 
pected  for  some  time.  Fabrics  probably  will  come  do' 
somewhat,  but  nobody  expects  that  they  .will  get  back 
their  prewar  levels.  Corset  manufacturers  have  been  hold^j 
ing  off  on  commitments,  lint  they  are  getting  near  the  t 
of  their  supply  and  will  have  to  l)egin  buying  fabrics  agai^i’ 
very  soon.  Some  of  the  steady  strength  corset  fabrics  ha 
shown  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  buying  has  I 
hand-to-mouth,  almost  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Ck>tton.  It  was  expected  that  after  the  first  |x)st-()P.\  lxx)i||j 
cotton  prices  would  break  sharply.  This  did  not  happei^l 
liushiess  Week  reports  that,  taking  1926  as  100,  the  prki|i 
index  on  cotton  goods  rose  from  139.4  in  June  1946  to  1844| 
in  January  1947.  (In  August  1939  it  was  65.5) . 

Rayon.  Fhe  rayon  supply  situation  has  eased  perceptibl)|^ j 
in  the  past  six  months,  but  the  large  yarn  companies  sti 
are  keeping  their  customers  on  a  quota  basis.  The  inarki 
appears  to  see  little  likelihood  of  an  early  price  break 
rayon.'  The  demand  for  yarn  is  heavy  from  many  (juartei 
including  the  automobile  tire  industry. 

Silk.  Good  quality  silk  fabrics  are  available,  at  luxury! 
prices,  of  course.  Silk  will  remain  only  a  very  small  parjJ 
of  the  business,  even  if  it  Ijecomes  more  plentiful  ai^ 
cheaper.  Since  it  lacks  abrasion  resistance,  silk  is  definitel)! 
a  luxury  item  in  the  corset  industry. 

Nylon.  Good  nylon  fabrics  remain  scarce.  Hailed  as  idea 
for  foundation  garments,  nylon  recently  has  encounterc 
considerable  sales  resistance.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  wa 
unnecessary.  Immediately  after  the  war,  .Xriny  and  Nav 
releases  of  nylon  yarn  liecame  available.  The  fabrics  mad 
from  this  yarn  were  not  suited  to  foundation  garments; 
yarns  slipped,  and  the  seams  pulled  out  under  strain.  Sp 
cial  seam  construction  was  necessary  for  good  pjerformanc 
and  many  of  the  manufacturers  who  hastened  to  get  nylo 
into  their  lines  did  not  understand  how  to  reinforce 
seams.  Customers  who  used  nylon  for  the  first  time  in  the 
garments  naturally  became  prejudiced  against  it.  The 
women  will  have  to  be  resold  on  nylon.  Most  of  the  nylo 
taffeta  in  the  corset  market  still  is  much  coarser  than  th 
pre-war  taffeta,  but  here  and  there  one  sees  signs  of  tli 
old  quality  returning.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  nylon’s 
cejjtance  will  not  be  further  jeopardized  by  the  use  of  ii* 
suitable  fabrics. 

Elastics.  Elastics  will  continue  to  be  mainly  syntheti 
throughout  the  coming  half  year.  At  the  time  of  this  wr 
ing,  it  is  expected  that  a  government  rubber  order  short 
will  f)e  cleared,  which  will  extend  to  the  corset  indust 
{permission  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  natural  gum  rubl 
In  this  case,  however,  probably  six  months,  at  least,  woul 
elapse  before  garments  containing  this  natural  rubber  coul 
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appear  on  retail  shelves.  Rubber  thread  inanulacturers, 
weavers  and  knitters,  and  the  corset  manufacturer  all  would 

liave  to  work  out  many  technical  problems  involved  in  _ _ _ 

changing  over  from  synthetic  to  natural  rubber. 

Manufacturers  are  not  over-enthuiastic  about  the  promise 
of  real  rubber.  They  say  that  the  rubber  now  coming  into  ^ 

the  country  is  not  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  from 
Liberia,  and  that  the  quality  is  not  at  all  comparable.  The 

reputable  manufacturers  insist  that  they  will  not  rush  head-  l  // 

long  into  production  with  real  rubber  elastics,  but  will  sub- 
ject  the  fabrics  to  tests  first  to  make  sure  that  the  quality  '  y' 

is  there. 

When  real  rubber  elastic  is  used,  the  industry  plans  not  fit''/  '-  IB 

to  identify  it  as  such  in  the  garments,  but  to  ease  it  into  '  j 

the  picture  without  any  fanfare  on  the  part  of  either  manu- 
facturers  or  retailers,  if  possible,  in  order  to  protect  the  syn- 
thetic  elastic  stocks  both  will  have  on  hand.  Probably  some-  VMyi 

time  during  1947  the  supply  of  dependable  real  gum  rubber  \  I  I 

elastic  will  be  adequate  in  the  industry.  _ \  1  I _ 

But  synthetic  elastic  is  encountering  no  resistance  from 
customers.  I'hey  have  found  it  entirely  satisfactory.  Buy-  been  a  growing  disinterest 
ers,  too,  are  well  satisfied  with  the  synthetic  they  are  getting;  fifteen  years.  Even  in  the  d( 
it  no  longer  darkens  in  color,  there  is  no  (xlor,  and  it  has  ing  machine  operators  wer 
a  good  “kick”.  The  only  place  where  real  rubber  is  missed  immigration  to  speak  of,  : 
is  in  power  net,  in  which  the  difference  in  tension  is  from  abroad.  It  takes  tim< 
noticeable.  the  ^killed  operator  makes 

Meanwhile,  further  improvements  in  the  synthetic  jirod-  lured  away  by  the  higher  it 
uct  are  under  way,  and  many  manufacturers  express  con-  During  the  war  the  factorie 
fidence  that  this  improved  synthetic  will  be  even  superior  and  the  replacements  were 
to  natural  rubber.  Synthetic  elastic  is  about  40  per  cent  \  lack  of  pride  in  wor' 
higher  by  the  yard  than  was  rubber.  However,  it  is  rumored 
that  when  real  rubber  returns,  its  price  will  be  kept  as  high 
as  that  of  the  synthetic.  The  government  probably  will 
support  any  effort  to  protect  the  investment  in  our  giant 
synthetic  rubber  industry,  which  proved  so  vital  during  the 
war. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  plant  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  recent  Texas  City  disaster,  had  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  styrene,  a  component  of  synthetic 


Flexaire  bra  by  Artistic,  o; 
Nyralon,  ivith  new  low  mi 
Flexees  girdle  at  left. 


The  production  situation  gradually  is  straightening  it»i 
out.  I’he  coming  season  is  expected  to  show  a  giw 
improvement. 

Probably  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  two  cities  for  wliii 
we  happen  to  have  Federal  Reserve  Figures,  reflect  thegti 
eral  stock  trend  in  corset  departments.  .According  to  th; 
source,  the  stock-sales  ratio  for  Chicago  at  the  end  of  Fc 
ruary  was  2.87  in  1947,  and  1.79  in  1946;  the  correspondi' 
figures  for  Philadelphia  were  2.8  and  1.7  respectively. 

Although  stock-sales  ratios  still  are  lower  than  pre-wi 
that  in  itself  would  not  be  cause  for  worry;  the  pie-'»* 
average  ratio  probably  was  higher  than  it  needed  to  t 
The  difficulty  now,  of  course,  is  that  delivery  remains  slov. 
60  to  90  days  in  most  houses.  Some  manufacturers  still  a: 
shipping  on  quota.  It  may  be  some  time  Ixjfore  a  unit  cc: 
trol  plan  can  be  operated  for  the  whole  department,  f': 
rush  of  stores  to  concentrate  resources  further  complif;*’- 
the  situation  temporarily. 


Findings.  Corset  findings  are  more  plentiful  now  than  last 
season,  the  scarcest  item  being  steel  bonings  of  all  sorts. 
These,  being  only  a  minor  by-product  of  the  steel  industry, 
are  receiving  little  attention  from  the  big  steel  companies. 


Labor.  The  labor  situation  is  furrowing  the  brows  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  say  they  see  no  promise  of  early  improve¬ 
ment.  On  December  31,  1946,  the  manufacturing  labor  in 
the  industry  got  a  7i/^  per  cent  increase.  But,  as  one  manu¬ 
facturer  expressed  it,  this  did  not  automatically  guarantee 
a  71/2  per  cent  increase  in  production  capacity  or  in  the 
quality  of  workmanship. 

The  industry  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  good  workers, 
especially  women  sewing  machine  operators.  There  has 


Line  Expansion  Moderate.  We  can  expect  to  see  some 
numbers  introduced  in  the  lines  for  the  June  showing,  Fj 
most  makers  are  hopeful  that  thev  can  keep  their  lir^ 
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are  establishing  themselves  as  IDEAL  for 
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LINENS 


season  Maiden  Form’s  Linens  make  their  warm  weather  debut.  "Down 
t\  &|  a J  South”  where  the  earlier  advent  of  Spring  sets  the  pace  for  activities  "up 

\  North”  dealers  quickly  found  Linen  promotions  have  brought  quick  results. 

v  '  already  the  "re-order”  stage  has  also  been  reached  in  many  other  seaions. 

\  ^  Cool  and  smooth,  a  pleasure  to  wear.  Maiden  Form’s  brassieres  of  100% 

I  \  pure  imported  Linen  wash  like  the  proverbial  handkerchief  and  aaually 

t-  thrive  on  hard  wear  and  frequent  laundering.  Once  consumers  realize  the 

many  advantages  of  Linen  and  find  out  how  well  it  also  moulds  and  supports, 
these  smart  Linen  brassieres  gain  ready  acceptance.  The  selection  consists  of 
four  numbers:  ♦"Ariette”  bandeau  No.  8715,  *"Allo-Ette”  bandeau  No.  7317  —  both  $15.00  per  dozen,  sizes  32  to  36; 
*"Ariette”  with  2-inch  band.  No.  8725,  $18.00  per  dozen,  sizes  32  to  38;  and  *"Allo-Ette”  with  6-inch  band.  No.  7367, 
$36.00  per  dozen,  sizes  34  to  46.  Maiden  Form  will  supply  complete  ad-mats  and  store-imprinted  consumer  folders 
featuring  these  Linen  brassieres  to  all  dealers  who  wish  to  plan  special  promotions. 


PLAIDS 


The  popularity  of  Maiden  Form’s  gay  Gingham  Plaid  brassieres  has 
already  been  firmly  established  during  the  years  since  this  fabric  was 
originally  introduced  into  the  line.  Now  this  colorful  material,  which  has 
such  an  excellent  following,  particularly  in  Summer,  is  being  used  in  the 
*" Ariette”  bandeau.  This  style  was  created  for  the  youthful  figure  with 
average  or  just  under  average  bosom.  The  *"  Ariette”  design,  in  Plaid,  is 
No.  8780,  $12.00  per  dozen,  sizes  32  to  36. 
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There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figured 
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permanently  more  compact  than  before  the  war.  At  present 
some  of  them  are  not  cutting  their  entire  lines,  but  just 
a  limited  number  of  styles,  and  are  testing  buyer  reaction. 

Minor  Shortages  Continue.  Various  minor  shortages  crop 
up  for  one  reason  or  another— lack  of  desirable  materials, 
prohibitive  prices,  etc.  Usually  the  manufacturer  is  able  to 
work  out  some  acceptable  substitute.  For  example,  cotton 
|)oplin  is  Ireing  used  for  bras,  because  high-count,  fine 
combed-yarn  broadcloth  is  scarce,  and  very  high  in  price 
when  obtainable.  Low-priced  bandeaux  in  any  cotton  fab¬ 
ric  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question  now  liecause  of  the  high 
price  of  cotton. 

Manufacturers  say  that  departments  can  exjx,*ct  a  con¬ 
tinued  shortage  of  low-priced  corsets;  also  a  shortage  of  large 
sizes  generally,  and  of  heavier  garments  and  corselets  in 
particular. 

However,  large  sizes  will  be  more  plentiful  as  the  Fall 
season  develops.  One  im|x>rtant  maker  is  getting  set  to 
introduce  a  new'  women's  division,  but  plans  to  build  it 
quietly  so  as  not  to  Ire  swamped  immediately  with  orders 
which  cannot  be  filled,  .\nother  manufacturer  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  large  size  business  plans  to  broaden  his  line 
for  the  Fall  period  and  to  place  greater  emphasis  uj)on  the 
low’er  price  group. 


INURING  the  war,  a  great  many  new  firms  sprang  up  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  of  the  sellers’  market.  Now,  as 
merchandise  becomes  more  plentiful,  buyers  are  returning 
to  the  well  established  brands,  and  a  winnowing-out  process 
is  getting  under  way.  Many  of  the  small,  young  firms  are 
l)eing  forced  to  go  out  of  business,  and  are  closing  out  their 
merchandise  at  a  reduction.  Others,  w'hich  have  made  a 
good  garment,  and  believe  that  they  can  carry  on,  if  only 
they  can  weather  the  present  period  of  readjustment,  like¬ 
wise  are  reducing  their  prices,  in  order  to  keep  operating- 
even  though  temporarily  at  a  loss. 

These  reductions  and  closeouts  in  the  market  have  en¬ 
abled  a  number  of  stores  to  run  ads  featuring  special  prices. 
Customers  who  see  these  ads  are  understandably  baffled  by 
the  continuance  of  high  prices  in  the  general  run  of  de¬ 
partments.  They  conclude  that  if  they  just  wait,  all  prices 
will  soon  come  down  to  corresponding  levels. 

A  by-product  of  this  situation  is  that  customers  today  are 
tar  less  loyal  to  corset  departments  than  previously.  They 
are  restlessly  shopping  around,  in  the  hojie  of  picking  up 
bargains.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  represents 
any  basic  or  permanent  change  in  customer  habits.  Under 
normal  conditions  customers  again  will  cleave  to  their 
favorite  departments  and  their  favorite  brands. 

But  in  the  meantime,  it  is  the  store  with  a  reputation  for 
personal  service  and  dependable  fitting  that  has  least  to 
fear  from  the  customer’s  present  instability.  Such  stores  not 
only  are  likely  to  get  their  old  customers  back  again,  but 
even  to  acquire  the  loyal  adherence  of  some  new  ones! 

It  usually  is  the  higher  priced  store  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  finished  personal  service  and  careful  fitting  of  all  gar- 


“W'e  do  the  alteration  on  the  spot,  and  when  the  custouie 
goes  out,  the  garment  goes  with  her.  ^Ve  aim  for  a  (om 
pleted  sale  every  time.” 

Retraining  Fitters.  In  most  departments,  trained  fitters  stii 
are  the  big  minus  mark.  At  this  time  it  is  essential  thl 
esery  effort  be  made  to  remedv  the  situation.  These  (la^ 
one  doesn’t  just  go  out  and  “get”  a  good,  trained  fitter.  Sh 
has  to  be  develo|x*d  from  material  in  the  tlepartment.  1  rail 
ing,  and  personal  siqK'i  vision  by  the  buyer,  are  more  net* 
sary  now  than  ever  before. 

Even  some  of  the  older  fitters  who  before  the  war  wet 
(  lackerjacks  have  adopted  slipshod  habits  in  recent  yeal 
A  buyer  in  a  high  style  shop  confesses,  “My  fitters  l)eca* 
just  plain  lazy  during  the  war,  and  they’re  not  snapping ot 
of  it.  Fhey’re  spoiled.  Most  of  our  new  wartime  custonH 
didn’t  know  enough  to  demand  good  service,  and  cvt 
our  established  trade  soon  became  over-lenient  when  ml 
chandise  was  so  scarce.  I  have  to  start  training  the  old  han 
all  over,  as  though  they  were  just  starting  in.” 

^Vell,  how  about  your  own  training  program?  Are  y< 
getting  busy  to  see  that  your  fitters  learn  their  art  ai 
practice  it?  Or  are  your  customers  going  to  shop  arou 
for  better  service  as  well  as  lower  prices— and  not  come  !)ac 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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A  LTHOUGH  manufacturers  are 
thinking  mainly  in  terms  of  basic 
types  and  the  production  of  their 
staple  numbers,  corset  departments 
can  hnd  some  promotional  themes  to 
stress  to  their  customers. 

Brands.  Women  have  not  lost  their 
brand-consciousness;  it  is  experiencing 
a  strong  revival  in  recent  months.  The 
conhdence  in  quality  that  a  good 
brand  name  implies  can  be  a  strong 
argument  with  which  to  overcome 
price  resistance. 

Light-Weights  for  Heavy-Weights. 
The  old  idea  that  it  takes  heavy  fab¬ 
rics  and  heavy  boning  to  take  care  of 
the  large  figure,  dies  hard  in  some 
minds.  The  newer  garments  achieve 
excellent  control  through  scientific  cut 
supplemented  by  good  individual  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  store.  Strong  fabrics  which 
are  light  and  flexible  are  being  used, 
along  with  lighter  weight.elastics  that 
are  esp)ecially  constructed  to  stand  the 
strain.  The  idea  of  control  with  com¬ 
fort  is  an  excellent  promotion  theme. 

The  Rounded  Hipline.  Fhe  tiny 
waist  and  the  accentuated,  rounded 
hip  is  the  silhouette  mania  of  fashion 
at  the  moment.  Stores  can  plan  a  little 
“hip-la”  in  the  corset  department 
around  foundations  with  fuller  hip 
development,  and  coordinate  it  with 
ready-to-wear  fashions. 

Color.  Color  sells.  White  used  to  be 
only  for  brides,  and  black  only  for 
wicked  sirens.  Both  are  staple  colors 
in  many  departments  now.  Blue  has 
proven  itself  a  big  favorite,  especially 
when  it  is  promoted  to  tie  up  with 
blue  lingerie.  Newest  note  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  color  contrast  in  founda¬ 
tions.  I'his  season,  yellow  has  been 
selling  very  well  in  lingerie.  A  pale, 
lemony  yellow  easily  could  come  up  as 
a  high  style  color  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  The  color  theme  brings  anima¬ 
tion  to  displays,  and  is  useful  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  corset  wardrobe  idea. 

Good  Figuring  for  Fashions.  Promote 
the  corset  as  the  good  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  ready-to-wear.  Remind  cus¬ 
tomers  that  a  new  $15  foundation  can 
add  $50  to  the  a'ppiearance  of  a  new 
suit,  can  make  even  an  inexpiensive 
little  dress  look  like  a  cool  million. 


Rengo  Belt  Combination,  made  M 
Crown,  of  batiste.  Side  panels  and  lour 
front  and  upper  back  gores  of  elastic: 
sizes  to  W. 


When  the  price  of  corset  and  reatl\ 
to-wear  are  figured  together,  the  eorv 
expenditure  easily  justifies  itelf  ii 
terms  of  the  enhanced  app(*arance  o 
the  outer  garments. 

What  Not  to  Do.  When  natural  rut 
her  liegins  to  make  its  reappearana. 
stores  are  advised  not  to  promote  rut 
ber— promote  good  garments.  To  em 
phasize  natural  rubber,  implies  thai 


Ri  am' 

oth  Greations  have  wide 
appeal  for  women  of  all  figure 
types  the  country  over. 

That's  why  our  national 
advertising  appears  not 
only  in  the  major  fashion 
magaaines,  hut  in  newspapers 
throughout  key  areas. 

Yes,  there's  a  great  future  for 
you  in  Roth  Creations! 


ROYAL  WORCESTER  CORSET  CO. 


I  COKSET  DEPAKTHeUT  GROSS  MUGIS 

LED  THE  STORE  IS  1)46 

).  ’ 

*  By  Irene  Kriete 

Ckintrollers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


•ITHt  1946  Dkpartmkntai.  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ic  ING  Ri:sults,  published  this  month,  once  again  brings  to  MERCHANDISING  DATA 

jihc  limelight  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Department,  which  Cumulative  Mark.  Stock  Work-  Cash  Dis-  Gross 


1“  always  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  departments 
Operated  in  stores. 

i  During  the  war  years  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Depart- 
iient  was  unable  to  supply  customer  demand.  Material 
Scarcities  and  government  regulations  deprived  women  of 
the  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes,  and  the  workmanship  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  With  regulations  lifted, 
the  supply  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  1946  opera¬ 
tions  showed  a  good  year. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Markon  of  43.2%*  for  the  coun- 
tr\'  as  a  whole  was  0.4%  above  the  1945  figure,  and  1.3% 
higher  than  1939.  This  markon  was  the  second  highest 
icprted  in  12  years,  1942  being  0.2%  higher  than  1946. 
Markdowns  increased  by  1.0%,  reaching  3.2%  while  short¬ 
ages  and  workroom  costs  remained  almost  stationary.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cash  discount  figure  of  4.9%  was  the  highest  in  the 
recorded  12  years.  The  increased  markon  and  discount  per¬ 
cent  accounted  for  the  high  gross  margin  of  45.7%,  0.4% 
above  the  previous  year.  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  gross 
margin  is  the  highest  typical  margin  for  all  departments 
>hown  in  this  year’s  over-all  table,  as  it  also  was  in  the 
1945  study. 

The  sales  increase  in  the  Corset  Department  was  21% 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  sales  index  has  been  steadily 
climbing.  Using  1939  as  100,  the  1946  sales  index  stands  at 
267,  as  compared  to  the  total  store  index  of  252.  Trans¬ 
actions  increased  9%  over  the  prior  year.  With  the  greater 
increase  in  sales,  the  1946  average  gross  sale  stands  at  $4.81, 
the  highest  average  sale  reported  since  1938,  the  first  year 
in  which  statistics  were  compiled  for  this  function.  The 
larger  unit  sale  probably  indicates  that  customers  are  in  the 
market  for  better  quality  garments  due  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  standard  merchandise  in  more  classifications. 

Returns  in  per  cent  to  Gross  Sales  have  reached  an  all- 
time  low,  dropping  from  12.7%  in  1935,  to  6.5%  in  1946. 
During  the  war  years,  the  scarcity  of  available  merchandise 
accounted  for  the  fewer  returns,  and  recently,  store  policy 
has  enforced  stricter  rules  regarding  returns.  The  increas- 
ingly  better  quality  of  goods  in  this  department  has  also 
accounted  for  the  low  returns  in  1946. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  Corset  Department  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  excellent  gross  margin  performance,  the  sales 
per  cent  to  Total  Store  has  remained  static  at  1.8%  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  and  only  showed  an  0.3%  increase 
m  relation  to  total  store  volume  since  1935.  However,  space 


Year 

Markon  downs 

Shortage 

room 

1  counts 

Margin 

1935 

41.4 

4.6 

0.5 

0.7 

4.7 

42.7 

1936 

41.6 

4.2 

0.4 

0.6 

4.7 

43.1 

1937 

41.8 

4.0 

0.4 

0.6 

4.6 

43.3 

1938 

41.9 

4.1 

0.3 

0.6 

4.7 

43.5 

1939 

41.9 

3.9 

0.4 

0.5 

4.7 

43.7 

194(1 

41.9 

4.0 

0.4 

4.7 

43.5 

1941 

43.1 

3.0 

0.3 

0.6 

4.6 

45.1 

1942 

43.4 

2.2 

0.4 

0.5 

4.8 

46.2 

1943 

43.0 

1.6 

0.3 

0.4 

4.4 

45.7 

1944 

42.7 

1.5 

0.4 

0.4 

4.4 

45.6 

1945 

42.8 

2.2 

0.5 

0.4 

4.5 

45.3 

1946 

43.2 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

4.9 

45.7 

CORSET 

DEPARTMENT 

SALES  INDEX 

1935 

1936  1937  1938 

1939 

1940  1941 

1942 

1943  1944 

1945  1946 

84 

92  97  96 

100 

103  126 

134 

151  187 

221  267 

utilization  has  been  steadily  improving,  rising  from  $37  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  in  1935  to  almost  three  times 
the  1935  figure  in  1946,  reaching  $109  pier  square  foot.  The 
selling  area  in  p>er  cent  to  Total  Store  Selling  Area  was 
1.2%  in  1946;  no  comparison  is  available  with  prior  years 
since  1946  was  the  first  year  in  which  this  figure  was  com¬ 
piled. 

The  average  inventory  situation  for  this  department  has 
shown  decided  improvement  since  1944.  In  that  year  the 
average  inventory  per  cent  to  the  prior  year  was  91%.  In 
1945  the  figure  stood  at  12%  above  the  previous  year,  and 
the  1946  typical  figure  stands  at  50%  above  1945, 

On  the  expense  side,  salespeople’s  salaries  in  p>er  cent  to 
sales  have  remained  constant  for  the  past  three  years,  at 
6.0%.  Newspaper  costs,  however,  have  increased  0.3%  since 
1945,  reaching  1.1%  in  1946, 

1946  operation  in  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Department 
indicates  that  the  department  is  still  holding  its  profitable 
position  and  the  potentialities  are  far  from  exhausted.  The 
steady  and  increasing  demand  which  has  been  indicated  by 
the  climbing  sales  index  should  result  in  a  greater  share  of 
total  store  sales. 

*1945  and  1946  figures  used  here  are  general  averages  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  over  $1,000,000;  figures  for 
preceding  years  are  general  averages  of  department  and  specialty  stores 
with  annual  sales  volume  over  S500,000. 
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Warehouse  PJanning 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

In  the  chart  series  shown  above,  the 
lower  lelt  curve,  w'hich  came  Irom 
“Operating  Results  ot  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  in  1945”,  indi¬ 
cates  the  amount  ot  non-selling  space 
in  department  stores  varies  from  25 
per  cent  for  small  stores  to  68  per  cent 
for  large  stores. 

The  four  upper  charts  are  designed 
to  show  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
warehousing  requirements.  Here  you 
will  notice  die  rather  wide  variation 
in  what  apjiears  to  be  very  similar 
data.  Of  interest  seems  to  be  the  fact 
that  warehouse  space  does  not  relate 
as  directly  to  furniture  sales  as  one 
might  expect. 

While  the  above  data  are  helpful  as 
a  guide,  you  will  appreciate  that  a 
study  of  your  store’s  own  particular 
operations  is  essential  to  determine 
the  final  warehouse  space  require¬ 
ment. 

Again,  much  helpful  information  of 
a  standard  character  coidd  also  be 
assembled  on  space  for  delivery  and 
service;  certainly  it  would  serve  only 
as  a  guide,  but  undoubtedly  a  useful 
one.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  data 
I  mean  is  given  as  follows,  citing  just 
a  few  of  the  items; 

(a)  Three  to  four  total  trucks  are 
required  per  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nual  sales— 1  /S  of  these  for 
furniture. 


(b)  Routing  slides  and  work 
space  vary  from  12  to  58  sq. 
ft.  per  package  bin. 

(c)  Wrapping  rooms  vary  from 
36  to  96  sq.  ft.  per  package 
bin. 

(d)  Parcel  Post  rooms  vary  from 
20  to  30  sq.  ft.  per  package 
bin. 

(e)  Furniture  hold  rooms  vary 
from  100  to  230  stp  ft.  per 
furniture  bin. 

(f)  Furniture  finishing  rooms 
vary  from  100  to  600  sq.  ft. 
per  furniture  bin. 

(g)  'Fruck  repair  space  varies 
from  54  to  114  stp  ft.  |)er 
total  trucks. 

In  general,  delivery  space  (includ¬ 
ing  furniture  finishing)  can  be  figured 
roughly  as  1000  stj.  ft.  {x?r  bin,  count¬ 
ing  f)oth  the  package  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  bins. 

good  receiving  area  is  eipial  to 
afiout  three  to  five  |x?r  cent  of  the 
warehousing  space  wfiich  it  serves. 

■Space  for  the  service  departments  is 
determined  by  analyzing  present  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  ami  making  proiier 
allowances  for  growth  and  efficiencies. 

Location  and  Site 

Having  determined  the  size  of  the 
building  by  deciding  upon  its  func¬ 
tions  and  then  the  space  needed  for 
warehousing,  delivery  and  services,  the 
question  of  location  and  site  should 
be  studied.  This  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  step,  but  frequently  it  is  taken 
without  proper  consideration.  Many 
times,  the  availability  of  certain  land 
leads  to  a  hasty  selection,  then  later  it 
becomes  necessary  to  fit  other  things 
to  the  site  when  a  more  advantageous 
choice  might  easily  have  been  made. 

.An  ideal  site  would  lx;  at  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  delivery  area,  which 
generally  is  close  to  the  center  of  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  population  served. 

.A  railroad  siding  is  highly  desirable, 
but  not  absolutely  essential.  Truck¬ 
ing  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
today’s  transportation  that  good  truck¬ 
ing  access  roads  are  essential. 

Quick  access  to  main  highways 
spreading  through  the  city  is  needed 
for  deliveries.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  a  great  many  cities  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  intensive  engineering  studies  of 
their  traffic  situations,  and  as  a  result 


are  planning  free-ways,  express  high¬ 
ways,  elevated  and  sub-surface  routes. 
While  the  large  cost  of  some  of  this 
work  means  years  may  pass  before  con¬ 
struction  is  started,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  highly  advisable  to  study  the 
local  city  plan  for  future  trends.  The\ 
may  be  nearer  than  you  think. 

Avoid  heavy  traffic  if  possible.  .A? 
an  example,  one  of  the  sites  recentlx 
considered  by  a  Canadian  store  re¬ 
quired  all  of  the  store  relay  and  part 
of  the  delivery  trucks  to  pass  over  sev¬ 
eral  crowded  streets  and  through  one 
of  the  city’s  worst  Ixrttlenecks.  Be 
cause  of  this,  other  Imations  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  a  lK*tter  choice  developed. 

While  thinking  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  for  receiving  and  delivery,  do 
not  pass  over  the  possibility  that  wt 
may  see  the  day  when  helicopters  will 
lx*  in  more  common  use.  One  day  re¬ 
cently,  (i.  Fox  &  Company  in  Hartford 
used  helicopters  to  make  a  delivery  to 
a  number  of  suburban  points.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ait-ways  may  develop  a  jtath 
to  the  store  for  certain  types  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  delivery. 

■A  site  next  to  the  store  is  splendid, 
if  land  costs  are  reasonable.  Not  in- 
frecjuently  when  this  is  done,  however, 
the  selling  area  pushes  into  the  vxare- 
house,  causing  congestion  just  when 
more  warehouse  space  is  also  netxled. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  r^ 
cently  alx>ut  combining  selling  and 
warehousing  facilities.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  not  uncommon.  Rarely  can  it 
lx;  done  today,  although  no  one  would 
c]uestion  its  desirability.  Land  and 
building  costs  and  restrictions,  togeth¬ 
er  with  limited  traffic  conditions  seem 
to  work  against  such  a  plan.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  a  combined  structure  and  its 
mechanization  is  merely  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  good  architecture  and  engi¬ 
neering.  Perhaps  under  certain  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  it  may  be  more  practi 
cal  to  combine  selling  space  with  ware¬ 
housing  for  special  items  such  as  ma¬ 
jor  appliance. 

Sound  foundation  conditions  are  an 
asset  to  any  site.  Where  piling  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  in  effect  adds  50^  per  sq.  ft 
of  building  to  land  costs. 

Street  grades  at  the  site  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Entrances  on  two  levels  of  the 
building  are  helpful  and  often  nature 
provides  them. 

You  will  be  well  advised  to  avoid 
irregularly  shaped  areas.  They  can 
add  to  building  costs  and  many  times 
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NOTE  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  HERE 


Steel  Q-Floors  are  being  laid 
so  fast  that  the  floors  are  in 
almost  as  soon  as  framework  is 
up.  Two  men  can  lay  32  s<^ft. 
of  Q-Floor  in  30  seconds,  ^e 
•  floor  becomes  an  immediate 

platform  for  other  trades  and  all  work  zooms  ahead, 
even  in  freezing  weather.  The  over-all  saving 
reduces  construction  time  20  to  30%.  Income 
starts  that  much  sooner. 

Construction  is  dry,  clean,  dust-free,  noncom¬ 
bustible  and  free  from  forms  fuid  shoring.  That's 
ideal  for  a  store.  Many  stores  have  used  steel 
Q-Floor  for  adding  mezzanines  because  they  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  danger  to  merchandise  from 
fire,  water  and  dirt. 


AND  HERE  IS  THE 
FINISHED  FLOOR 

The  mechanical  equip- 
ment  that  must  be  sus- 
•  pended  between  floor  and 

y  ceiling  in  a  modern  store 

has  ample  space  and  can 
be  located  without  preset  inserts,  which  permits 
great  flexibility. 

Note  especially  how  the  steel  cells  are  crossed 
over  by  headers  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire 
exposed  €irea  of  Q-Floor  can  be  tapped  for  elec¬ 
tricity. 


AND  YEARS  LATER 

New  outlets,  to  meet  any  de- 
^  mand  by  fuhue  elecMcal 

r\  ['IT'"  ^  s^des  aids  or  new  merchan- 

^ll %iV  v  dise  to  be  demonstrated,  can 

be  established  in  the  exact 
spot  where  they  are  needed 
•  M  — in  a  matter  of  minutes.  An 

^  electrician  drills  a  small 

hole — no  fuss,  no  muss,  no  trenches.  You 
can  see  Q-Floor  Fit^gs  at  any  General  Electric 
construction  materials  distributors. 

Your  store  cannot  become  electrically  obsolete 
with  Q-Floors.  Floor  plans  axe  always  flexible  and 
nonselling  floors  can  be  chemged  to  selling  floors 
overnight. 

You  pay  no  premium  for  Q-Floor.  Thousands  are 
in  use  now.  Ask  your  architect,  or  a  Robertson 
representative,  but  please  check  your  Robertson 
office  for  delivery  dates.  For  more  information,  write: 
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complicate  interior  column  spacing 
which  in  turn  affects  utilization. 

Provide  excess  land  for  employee 
parking,  and  provide  excess  land  for 
a  50  to  75  per  cent  future  expansion. 
This  is  cheap  insurance  for  the  future, 
and  those  who  have  done  so  in  the  past 
can  testify  to  its  value. 

Character  of  Building 

One  of  the  perennial  questions  re¬ 
solves  around  multi-story  versus  one- 
story  buildings.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
issue  is  partly  clouded  by  personal 
views.  Both  structures  have  their 
proper  place  and  the  choice,  other 
than  for  personal  preference,  should 
1k’  settled  by  an  economic  study.  Large 
building  areas  and  high  land  costs  usu¬ 
ally  dictate  a  multi-story  building.  Ini¬ 
tially.  a  one-story  building  is  cheaper, 
but  when  all  things  are  considered 
there  is  little  difference.  When  the 
land  cost  is  less  than  25^  per  square 
foot,  then  the  one-story  building  plus 
its  land  may  represent  the  lower  over¬ 
all  cost. 

Until  just  before  the  war,  windows 
were  an  accepted  essential,  but  actu¬ 
ally  they  contribute  little  to  light  in 
the  warehousing  area.  They  reduce 
the  usable  area  because  of  fire  regula¬ 
tions.  Certainly  the  small  occupancy 
of  a  warehouse  needs  little  ventilation. 
Large  windows  are  giving  way  to  small 
w'indows  and,  in  dirty  locations,  tight 
sash,  glass  block  or  no  windows  at  all 
may  be  proper,  with  some  small  me¬ 
chanical  ventilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  ’  rooms 
need  both  light  and  ventilation.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  are  provided  with  sky¬ 
lights  or  a  sawtooth  roof  to  aid  day¬ 
time  illumination. 

.\ir  conditioning  in  certain  loca¬ 
tions  is  a  "must”  for  work  rooms,  and 
complete  air  conditioning  may  well  be 
on  its  way,  including  a  Precipitron  to 
keep  out  almost  all  dirt. 

Floors  throughout  a  warehouse 
building  should  be  as  good  as  it  is 
jK>ssible  to  secure.  I  saw-  a  warehouse 
not  too  long  ago  where  a  float  finish 
had  left  a  fairly  rough  surface  and  it 
was  a  cause  for  considerable  com¬ 
plaint.  It  resulted  in  dust  and  damage 
to  anything  skidded  on  it. 

You  will  find  that  the  modern  con¬ 
crete  finishes  that  are  placed  after  the 
building  is  enclosed,  laid  with  a  very 
dry  mix  and  worked  with  a  terrazzo 
machine,  give  the  best  all  around  floor 


for  warehouse  use.  If  this  type  of  floor 
is  treated  with  an  after-sealer  it  will 
become  practically  dustless  after  a 
month’s  use.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
smooth  enough  for  furniture  to  be 
skidded  as  easily  as  on  a  maple  floor. 

Wood  floors  may  be  desired  in  cer¬ 
tain  locations,  and  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  cementing  thin  wood  squares 
directly  on  to  the  concrete. 

.Show  windows  may,  in  theory,  have 
display  possibilities,  but  in  practice 
they  have  proven  to  be  of  little  use 
unless  selling  is  actually  done  in  the 
warehouse  building. 

Suburban  or  outlying  stores  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  we  frequently  are  asked  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  warehouse.  Generally  it 
means  the  addition  of  two  relay  posi¬ 
tions  and  stock  space  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  selling  area.  Deliveries  for 
such  a  unit  are  light,  and  usually  the 
area  involved  is  already  covered: 
under  some  circumstances  the  delivery- 
might  be  run  from  the  suburban  store. 

Lighting  is  more  frequently  than 
not  just  an  after-thought.  It  deserves 
more  attention.  Furniture  finishing 
areas  should  be  lighted  to  50  or  60 
foot  candles,  and  the  walls  should  have 
a  good  reflection  factor  of  about  60  to 
70  per  cent.  Good  practice  for  other 
areas  is  as  follows— 

Foot 

candles 


Furniture  assembly  and 

hold  areas  20 

Cabinet  shop  45 

Work  rooms  50 

Wrapping  35 

Routing  along  the  belt  20 

Routing  in  the  routing  pit  50 
Receiving  at  warehouse  10 

Receiving  and  marking  50 


Plumbing  must  be  designed  to  suit 
the  building  use  and  occupancy.  Floor 
drains  or  scuppers  to  pick  up  odd 
sprinkler  flow  are  good  precautions 
and  will  slightly  reduce  insurance 
premiums. 

Heating  should  be  designed  to  meet 
the  building  requirements:  generally, 
unit  heaters  supplemented  by  wall 
radiators  are  used.  Today  radiant 
underfloor  heating  is  much  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  and,  for  certain  uses,  has  some 
excellent  advantages.  There  is  as  yet 
only  limited  experience  with  its  use. 
We  know  that  theoretically  it  is  good. 


but  it  does  cost  more:  also  it  is  difficult 
to  repair  and  difficult  to  get  flexibilit> 
in  operation.  For  working  space  on 
ground  floors  and  particularly  on  re¬ 
ceiving  docks  it  is  useful.  Further- 
more,  in  northern  locations,  it  can  be  S 
employed  with  great  advantage  to 
melt  snow  in  entrance  driveways. 

Ceiling  heights  depend  somewhat  ; 
on  the  materials  handling  system  and  > 
the  plan  for  tiering  or  stacking  mer 
chandise.  Experience  has  shown  that  \  ■ 

14  feet  floor  to  floor  is  very  satisfac-  J 
tory,  but  with  pallet  operation  this 
may  go  to  15  or  16  feet,  even  in  some 
cases  to  18  feet. 

Layout 

Location  of  the  entrances  may  well 
decide  major  features  of  the  layout, 
because  of  street  and  alley  grades. 
While  this  feature  is  closely  related 
to  the  site  study,  its  impsortance  is 
driven  home  when  the  actual  layouts 
are  started. 

Column  spacing  of  26  feet  gives 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  is  larg^ 
ly  deprendent  upxsn  the  delivery  lay-  \ 

out.  As  mentioned  before,  rectangu-  ' 

lar  shapsed  buildings  are  desirable 
with  regularly  spaced  columns.  It  is 
nice  to  have  long  spans  over  drive-  ■ 
ways  and  truck  psositions,  and  this  is 
easily  accomplished  with  one-ston 
structures.  In  multi-story  structures  ' 
long  spans  add  to  the  cost,  so  they  are 
usually  not  financially  practical.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  also  that  they  are 
not  necessary. 

The  receiving  area  must  contem 
plate  docks  for  tractor-trailers  and 
provide  ample  maneuvering  space.  It 
must  also  have  a  10-ft.  wide  railroad 
platform  of  sufficient  length  to  handle 
the  expjected  rail  freight. 

We  have  given  consideration  in 
studies  to  providing  truck  ramps  ta 
and  receiving  docks  on,  each  ware 
house  floor.  These  ramps  might  eith¬ 
er  be  in  a  central  well  or  along  ex  ; 
terior  walls.  > 

In  laying  out  the  delivery,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  decide  the  location  of  the 
wrapping,  and  whether  routing  will 
be  done  at  the  store  or  at  the  ware 
house.  In  general,  both  should  be 
done  at  the  warehouse. 

•Another  p>oint  to  be  studied  is  the 
typ)e  of  relay.  The  belt  at  the  store  I 
can  drop  packages  directly  into  shuttle 
boxes  or  into  relay  trucks,  or  hampen 
can  be  hand  loaded  from  an  accumu- 
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Another 


IktiUbboBCii 

^  1/3  8id 
Sin  40  I 
-tiROWII  ^ 


Illustrating  the 

policy  of 

modernization  with 


minimum  investment 


For  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marli^g- 
room  procedure  without  expensive  change- 
overs.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's 
basic  policy — "Modernization  with  Mini¬ 
mum  Investment". 

Dennison  Pinning  Machines  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  pohcy.  Speedily,  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  print  and  attach  tickets  to  a  vast 
range  of  controlled  and  non-controlled  mer¬ 
chandise — from  aprons  to  undershirts. 

The  latest  model,  9E,  for  instance,  prints 
the  new  three-part  tickets  with  one  setting 
of  type  and  brings  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
chine  ma'^king  to  a  still  wider  range  of  con¬ 


trolled  merchandise.  Like  its  running  mate, 
the  7E,  it  also  prints  one  and  two-part  tickets 
— with  one  setting  of  type.  If  smaller 
tickets  or  tickets  that  need  not  be  re-marked 
are  sufficient,  the  long-accepted  standard 
model  A  is  the  answer.  The  model  or  com¬ 
bination  of  models  for  you,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  extent  to  which  you  wi^  to 
apply  merchandise  control. 

The  Pinning  Machines — like  all  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment — conform  to  speci¬ 
fications  laid  down  by  marking-room  opera¬ 
tors  themselves.  Each  model  has  been 
designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  modem  merchandising. 


le  store 
shuttle 
lampers 
iccuinu- 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS 
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lation  slide.  The  latter  is  the  coir, 
mon  system.  One  of  the  large  storn 
is  loose-loading  package  relay  trucu 
and  then  dumping  the  packages  on  s 
slide  to  go  to  the  routing  slide. 

Routing  is  done  on  a  table,  corn 
or  slide,  or  on  the  delivery  belt,  dt 
jK'nding  upon  the  volume.  The  tabl- 
is  useful  for  small  ojierations.  Und^ 
certain  conditions,  a  cone  may  be  sai 
isfactory  for  20  to  25  bins,  while  slidir, 
be  adapted  to  small  or  larg' 
plants.  Other  methods  than  belts  nm 
be  possible— for  example,  monorail 
drawn  cages.  Good  practice  is  to  sent 
about  30  to  40  bins  from  one  belt,  bui 
the  number  can  Ire  raised  to  50. 

Package  bins  should  be  8  feet  widr 
and  not  less  than  16  feet  long,  with 
their  floors  6  to  12  inches  above  thr 
drivew'ay.  Shelves  on  two  sides  niakr 
unit  loading  possible,  and  their  use  is 
accepted  as  good  practice.  By  this  ar 


Fothion  Drawing 


can 


way.  It  should  have  shelves  on  onij 
side  only,  then  the  other  is  used  foil 
tall  articles,  some  of  which  are  leaned 
against  the  partition. 

In  laying  out  the  bins,  always  keep 
in  mind  a  future  expansion,  becaiisi 
some  day  it  will  more  than  likely  nia 
terialize.  This  comment  holds  equal 
ly  true  for  the  head  works,  and  then 
the  solution  is  more  difficult,  for  ii 
call  for  an  over-generous  initial 
allocation  of  space. 

Place  the  bins  back  to  back,  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently.  The  pack 
age  bins  are  separated  by  the  Irelt  and 
the  furniture  bins  by  the  furniture 
finishing  room. 

Radio  communication  between  tlir 
warehouse  and  the  motor  fleet,  con¬ 
sisting  of  delivery  trucks  and  service 
cars,  is  just  beginning  to  make  its  ap 
pearance.  You  should  keep  it  in  mind 
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^  ACTUAL  NEWSPAPiR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Complete  s«le$  planning,  layout,  art 
end  production  right  before  your  eyas 
...  by  top  notch  talent. 


UUIi  PUBLIC 
taATIONS  ACTIVITIES 

.  .  .  and  hear  tham  axplained.  Case 
histories,  examples  ...  by  famous- 
seme  exponents  of  public  relations. 


RADIO  PROGRAM 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

•  •  .  and  hear  programs  and  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  why  they  pulled  ...  by 
leading  radio  figures. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  .  .  .  NOW! 

BACK  TO  FUNDAMENTALS 


PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  JUNE  26, 27, 28 


Not  a  speech  in  the  entire  convention,  but  actuai 
demonstrations  and  case  histories. 

Dispiay  executives  attending  the  Chicago  Display 
Market  will  want  to  attend. 

Sessions  will  be  valuable  tor  advertising  staff 
members  as  well  as  executives. 


SEE  DISPLAY 

EVALUATION  RESULTS 

Learn  the  ways  that  the  New 
York  University-NRDGA  dis¬ 
play  experienca  can  help  you 
and  your  stores. 


You  can  eliminate  one  complete 
operation  in  check  handling.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  drop  the  checks 
into  Cummins  250  Electric  En¬ 
dorser  as  you  list  them  for  deposit. 
No  extra  effort  or  added  motion  is 
required.  Cummins  250  automatic¬ 
ally  inks,  endorses,  dates  and  stacks 
in  proper  sequence. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  business, 
you  will  save  time  and  money  using 
Cummins  250  for  endorsing  or  for 
check  signing. 


Interchange- 
ability  of  dies 
permits  combi¬ 
nation  service 
as  Endorser  or 
Check  Signer. 


Vor  fall  information  fill  this  coupon  attd 
mail  TODAY! 
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1^ CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Oiviiion  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
(740  Ramnswood  AteniK,  Chicago  40.  Illinois 
Please  send  complete  information  on 
Model  2SO  as: 

Q  Endorser  □  Check  Signer 

Name . Title . 

t'ompany . . 

Address 

('ity .  Zone . State 


m 

1  •  AAanufacturers  of 

3 

business  machines 

SINCE 

for  efficiency^; 

1117 

ond  protection.-^ 

loom  carpet  and  possibly  a  loaded 
truck  can  be  lifted.  Other  elevators 
can  be  smaller,  depending  upon  re¬ 
quirements.  Furthermore,  they  may 
key  into  a  special  materials  handling 
system. 

A  necessary  evil  usually  is  a  base¬ 
ment  or  at  least  a  part  basement  to 
accommodate  a  boiler  and  engine 
room.  It  serves  a  multitude  of  uses, 
but  primarily  cares  for  the  boiler 
plant,  rubbish  disposal  unit,  com¬ 
pressed  air  plant,  and  excelsior  stor¬ 
age.  The  compressed  air  is  used  for 
tires  and  in  truck  repair,  furniture 
and  fur  shops. 

Many  times  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
clude  a  truck  repair  shop,  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  activity  de|x?nds  largely 
upon  store  policy. 

Minor  repairs  are  almost  always 
handled;  on  the  other  hand,  a  com¬ 
plete  layout  would  include  a  tire 
shop,  a  motor,  transmission  and  me¬ 
chanical  shop,  a  body  shop,  and  a 
paint  shop. 

Over-night  and  sometimes  day  stor¬ 
age  of  the  fleet  of  service  and  execu¬ 
tive  cars  usually  is  cared  for  in  drive¬ 
ways,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  set  aside  regular  garage 
areas  for  this  purpose. 

If  work  rooms  and  fur  vaults  are 
included,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  entrances  and  passenger  ele¬ 
vators  which  may  then  be  used  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Obviously,  the  occupancy  of 
the  building  increases  rapidly  as  ser¬ 
vices  are  rendered,  and  that  calls  for 
better  and  more  facilities. 

Utility  provisions  are  special  and 
the  method  of  fur  storage  will  affect 
the  mechanical  layout;  that  is,  wheth¬ 
er  by  gas  or  refrigeration.  The  trend 
probably  is  toward  the  former,  al¬ 
though  store  policy  usually  controls. 

A  cafeteria  for  employees  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  “must”  and  its  importance 
grows  directly  with  building  occu¬ 
pancy.  Under  some  circumstances  the 
cafeteria  may  be  merely  a  sandwich 
shop,  but  frequently  a  modern  kitchen 
to  serve  several  hundred  per  hour  is 
an  essential.  This  requires  special 
ventilation  and  refrigeration,  with 
special  plumbing,  a  fuel  supply  and 
garbage  disposal. 

As  the  working  force  grows  so  do 
their  facilities,  particularly  locker  and 
toilet  rooms.  With  more  than  100 
employees  a  recreation  room  is  al¬ 


most  a  "must”,  and  it  may  l)ecoine 
quite  an  elaborate  spot. 

Where  they  are  involved,  laun(lr\ 
and  dry  cleaning  plants  call  for  good 
engineering  to  secure  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Even  if  the  service  is  limited  to 
the  store,  the  volume  is  considerable, 
and  a  streamlined  flow  through  the 
plant  saves  money. " 

.\fter  providing  for  all  of  the  re- 
(juired  operations  outlined  above  and 
others  that  may  come  to  your  mind, 
make  the  layout  flexible  for  the  fu¬ 
ture;  think  ahead;  keep  the  demands 
of  another  five,  ten  or  20  years  in 
mind,  and  it  almost  surely  will  be 
profitable. 

Cost  and  Financing 

Quite  properly,  one  of  the  first 
questions  we  often  hear  is— “How 
much  will  it  cost?”  Probably  no  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  today  construc¬ 
tion  costs  are  impTossible  to  antici¬ 
pate.  Before,  the  war  we  could  tell 
with  reasonable  certainty  what  a  gi\ 
en  building  w'ould  cost,  but  Midi 
estimating  is  a  lost  art.  In  lOSG-lOS^ 
a  modern  w'arehouse  and  scrvici 
building,  complete  with  all  utilitie'  j 
elevators,  etc.,  cost  from  $2.40  to  $2.ti'| 
p>er  square  foot.  In  theory  tcxlay  sudj' 
a  building  should  cost  around  $4.t)(l 
but  somewhere  between  $5.00  and 
$6.00  should  be  used  in  estimating.  1 
feel  sure  most  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  $3.00  per  square  foot  figure  which 
was  widely  quoted  not  tex)  long  ago. 
So  far,  we  have  not  heard  of  its  ac¬ 
tually  being  done. 

Financing  trends  seem  to  be  toward 
building  for  the  account  of  a  second 
party,  then  leasing  the  building  when 
completed,  on  favorable  terms. 

Consolidated  Warehousing 

Consolidated  delivery,  as  you  all 
know,  is  now'  well  established  in  mam 
cities.  Sometime  in  the  future,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  likely  that  a  group  of 
stores  will  erect  a  large  consolidatedj 
warehouse  and  service  building  for 
their  joint  use.  With  one  very  large 
building,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  four  or  five  store- 
could  not  warehouse  their  goods  on 
separate  floors,  and  have  a  central  sta 
tion  for  consolidated  delivery  on  the 
ground  flcKir  of  the  same  or  an  ad 
joining  building. 

.\n  address  before  the  Annual  Clinic  of  thi 
Traffic  Group,  NRDGA,  on  April  9. 
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THE  ^'Kingihy”  stamps 


Saves  Time 
. . .  and  Expense 

Promotes  Sales 
. .  .  and  Profits 


Goods  '  Chrlstmos  Corcb  Fountain  P****.^ 
Pc^ior  Napkins  Load  Ponclli|^f! 
Lodlos*  Bogs'  Bi^Motchos  Writing  PaporeU 
Plastics.  Playing Cordi;  I 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  do  mono- 
gramming  right  in  your  own  store  in  less  time 
and  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  send  the 
work  out  —  or  take  orders  for  merchandise 
monogrammed  elsewhere. 

You  save  overhead,  handling  costs,  postage, 
checking  and  delivery  expense. 

You  give  quicker  service  and  unequalled  qual¬ 
ity  of  monogramming  that  brings  customers 
to  your  store  and  promotes  sales  and  profits. 


When  you  buy  a  Kingsley  you  get  a  time-tested 
machine  that  has  given  dependable  service  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  over  14  years. 

With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  are  independent. 
You  can  buy  your  merchandise  where  you  please. 

You  don’t  have  to  obligate  yourself  to  buy  a 
lot  of  overpriced  merchandise  to  get  a  Kingsley. 

Please  write  for  complete  Catalog  and  Ideas 
on  Monogrammed  Sales  Promotions. 


STAMPING  MACHINE  CO. 

HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


for  SAfiTY^S 


Sake 


Cummins  300  Electric  Perforator  fur¬ 
nishes  the  safest,  surest,  fastest  and  most 
inexpensive  method  of  protective  mark¬ 
ing.  It  is  used  from  coast  to  coast  to  can¬ 
cel  invoices  and  mark  sales  slips. 

You  can  avoid  the  possibility  of  double 
payment  by  perforating  all  invoices  when 
checks  are  drawn. 

Cummins  300  is  practical  for  table  or 
desk  use.  It  marks  up  to  20,000  sheets  an 
hour!  It  is  excellent  for  marking  cycle 
billing  control  numbers  on  sales  slips 
. . .  indispensable  for  perforating  voucher 
bundle  of  invoices  and  all  attached  pa¬ 
pers  at  time  of  payment. 

•  AUTOMATIC  —  inserting  papers  au¬ 
tomatically  operates  machine. 

•  PORTABLE  —  easy  to  move  from 
station  to  station. 

•  QUIET  —  smooth  running,  no  dis¬ 
turbing  noises. 

•  KEYBOARD  CONTROL  —  charac- 
ters  to  be  perforated  are  set  quickly 
and  easily. 

Matrix  key  inserted 
in  machine  can  con¬ 
trol  top  line  of 
perforation, 
keys  can  be  made 
for  words  PAID. 

AUDITED.  CAN¬ 
CELED,  etc.,  per¬ 
mitting  use  of  one 
machine  for  several 
functions. 


Fill  out  coupon  TODAY! 


CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES  * 
Division  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION  x.c  I 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR  | 

4740  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  III.  | 

Please  send  full  information  on  Cummins  | 
300  Electric  Perforator.  • 

Name . 

. Title . 1 

Company  .  . 

Address .... 

^City. 

■ 

Manufacturers  of 
business  machines 
for  efficiency 
and  protection. 
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.Stores  in  the  over  $10  million  group 
had  the  highest  rate  of  increase— 
15.7%— over  1945  in  the  average  gross 
sale  figure.  Sjyecialty  stores  continued 
to  have  the  highest  gross  sale  figure: 
for  1946  the  average  sale  was  $8.10. 

Inventories 

.Vverage  inventories  tarried  during 
tlie  1946  fiscal  year  were  substantially 
higher  than  for  1945,  botli  tradewide 
and  in  each  of  the  volume  categories 
surveyed.  Typical  store  stocks  in¬ 
creased  30%.  Stores  in  the  S2  to  $5 
million  class  had  an  increase  of  39%. 

Departments  with  the  largest  |x,‘r- 
centage  inventory  gains  were: 


.Major  .\ppUances 

+319% 

Radios.  Phonographs  & 

Records 

+  121% 

.Sporting  Citxtds 

+  80%, 

(’.aiiieras  &  Photographic 

F.({uipnient 

+  loi*^; 

Hosiery  .  . 

■  +  66% 

IJinbrellas 

+  77% 

Luggage 

+  8()^„ 

Nearly  all  other  soft 

gocxls  and 

ready-to-wear  departments  had  gains 
over  1945  of  from  18%  to  72%. 

IVrcentage  decreases  in  inventory 
were  exj>erienced  by  Men’s  Clothing, 
with  a  drop  of  17%.  and  Linoleum, 
which  decreased  4%. 

Stock  Turnover 

While  stocks  were  generally  increas¬ 
ing,  stock  turnover  remained  fairly 
constant  at  the  1945  rate  of  4.9.  Major 
.\ppliances  had  the  highest  rate  of 
stock  turns:  14.0.  Hosiery  was  second, 
with  10.4,  although  this  was  a  decline 
from  the  previous  year,  when  the  turn¬ 
over  was  13.4.  Umbrellas  had  4.9 
turns  in  1946,  compared  with  8.2  in 
1945.  Fine  jewelry  and  watches  had 
the  lowest  rate  of  turn:  2.0.  This  fig¬ 
ure  was  2.6  in  1945. 

.4ge  of  StcKk 

Eighty-two  |K-r  cent  of  stock  was 
under  six  months  old.  This  was  the 
highest  figure  since  1935,  except  for 
the  year  1941  when  it  was  83%.  De¬ 
partment-wise,  there  were  no  appreci¬ 
able  changes  in  age  of  stock  except 
where  the  supply  had  been  low.  The 
most  noticeable  increase  in  stock  over 
six  months  old  was  in  the  Umbrella 


Department.  Men’s  and  Boys’  bhoe> 
had  the  highest  percentage  gain  in 
stock  less  than  six  months  old-88^ 
in  1946  compared  with  69%  in  1945. 

Productivity  of  Selling  Personnel 

The  typical  salesperson  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store  doing  an  annual  business  ot 
over  SI  million  averaged  7,422  sales 
transactions  in  1946.  This  is  a  drop 
of  5.4%  from  the  1945  figure  of  7,851. 
With  the  number  of  transactions  up 
8%  from  1945  and  with  the  aseragt 
gross  sale  increment  of  7()  cents  for 
1946,  it  is  apparent  that  stores  staiteil 
to  replace  gaps  in  the  sales  ranks 
caused  by  World  War  II. 

.Most  of  the  departments  suive\til 
had  a  diminishing  number  of  transai- 
tions  per  salesperson.  Howeser.  tlt- 
partments  which  were  short  of  gocxls 
during  the  war  had  the  opjrosite 
e\|HTience: 


Transactions  ])er  Sales|>erson 


Domestics:  .Muslins.  Slic'et- 

1946 

1945 

ings,  etc. 

13,737 

9.700 

Hosiery 

20.343 

17.367 

Knit  Ibiderwear 

11,032 

10,627 

Men's  Clothing 

2.629 

2.276 

Major  .Xppliances 

1.013 

6.30 

On  the  other  hand.  Radios,  Phono-  i 
graphs  and  Records,  which  had  8,539 
transactions  per  salesperson  in  1945 
had  5,443  transactions  in  1946.  This 
decline  may  be  attributed  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  radios  in  projrortion 
to  the  sales  of  records  and  replacement 
parts  yvhich  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
1945  transactions. 

Net  sales  per  employee,  including 
selling  and  non-selling,  but  excluding 
delivery  and  workroom  employees, 
averaged  SI 3,400  for  1946.  This  is  an 
increase  of  9%  over  the  1945  figure  of 
S12,268,  and  is  twice  the  1937  net  sales 
figure.  The  increment  in  the  average  , 
net  sales  per  employee  approxiinateel 
the  rise  in  retail  prices. 

Stores  in  the  S5  to  SIO  million  sales 
group  had  the  greatest  percentage  de- 
(line  in  transactions  |)er  salesjKTson. 
For  these  retail  outlets,  the  typieal 
number  of  saleschecks  for  the  average 
salesclerk  totalled  6,322  in  1946,  coin- 
jKired  with  7,385  for  1945,  a  drop  of 
14.3%.  The  larger  stores,  $10  million 
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CALIFORNIA 

BUYING 
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with  a  St  ore- wide  and  nation-wide  background 
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We  know  the  California  market.  We  check  and  buy  its  wares  every  day  ...  for  large  and  small 
retailers  around  the  country.  They  chose  us  because  of  our  store-wide  and  nation-wide  expe¬ 
rience  in  retailing. 

In  buying,  we  are  California-minded.  In  merchandising  we  are  nation-minded.  What  we  filter 
out  of  the  California  market  is  of  tremendous  interest  to  the  retailers  and  consumers  in  all 
areas  of  this  country.  Moreover,  we  are  future- minded.  There  are  far  too  many  new  items  made 
in  California  which  have  great  selling  appeal,  and  which  are  not  normally  associated  with  the 
west  coast  nor  usually  found  elsewhere.  That  is  why  so  many  of  our  retail  accounts  have  such 
an  edge  on  their  local  competitors. 

This  office  has  an  unusual  service  to  give  you  ...  for  many  departments  in  your  store.  Phillip 
J.  Reilly,  our  president,  was  for  18  years  Managing  Director  of  the  Retail  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation.  His  wealth  of  retail  knowledge  is 
available  to  all  member  stores. 

Why  not  come  in  and  see  us  on  your  next  trip  to  the  coast?  Or  perhaps  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
mail.  We  invite  inquiries. 


APPAREL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES  IN  ALL  ACE  CROUPS  ACCESSORIES 
PLAYSHOES  COSTUME  JEWELRY  COSMETICS  UTILITY  AND 
DECORATIVE  CERAMICS  HOME  FURNISHINCS  AND  FURNITURE 


KIRBY-BLOCK&REILLYnc 

607  SOUTH  HILL  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES  14.  CALIFORNIA 


Phillip  J.  Reilly,  President 
Resident  buyers 
Counsellors  in  merchandising 
and  store  operations. 
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1947 


The  beginning  of  our 

10  th  Year 

in  servicing  many  of 
America’s  Leading 
Retail  Stores  in  the 
important  mid-west 
and 

California  markets: 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 
LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS 


MTGAVEIERJI. 

Resident  Buyers 

Chicago  St.  Louis 
Los  Angeles  Dallas 


and  over,  also  had  lowered  produc¬ 
tivity:  8,343  transactions  in  1946,  con¬ 
trasted  with  8,935  for  the  previous 
year. 

Space  Utilization 

Dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  moved  up  again  in  1946, 
due  principally  to  the  expanded  sales 
volume.  The  average  was  |79,  com¬ 
pared  with  $62  for  1945,  and  two  and 
a  half  times  the  $31  f>er  square  foot 
realized  in  1939. 

.Merchandise  lines  which  had  been 
scarce  during  the  war  years  had  the 
greatest  increases  over  1945  in  space 
productivity.  Among  this  group  were 
Men’s  Clothing;  Men's  Furnishings, 
Hats  and  Caps;  Silverware  and  Clocks; 
Luggage;  Domestic  Floor  Coverings; 
Major  Appliances;  and  Radios,  Pho¬ 
nographs  and  Records.  This  last  men¬ 
tioned  department  had  sales  p>er 
square  foot  of  $116  for  1946,  com¬ 
pared  with  $34  for  1945. 

Stores  in  the  $1  to  $2  million  class 
showed  the  greatest  dollar  increment 
in  sales  per  square  foot  over  1945. 
Specialty  stores  had  the  second  great¬ 
est  increase. 

The  number  of  transactions  per 
stjuare  foot  of  selling  space  in  1946 
rose  to  23,  in  contrast  to  21  for  1945. 
This  was  a  gain  of  9.5%  for  the  typi¬ 
cal  store  tradewide. 

.\lthough  the  majority  of  depart¬ 
ments  had  small  increases,  many  de¬ 
clines  occurred.  The  ratio  of  the  num- 
lier  of  departments  with  higher  trans¬ 
actions  to  those  with  fewer  saleschecks 
|x‘r  square  foot  was  approximately 
two  to  one.  This  would  indicate  that 
a  good  part  of  the  rise  in  dollar  sales 
{jer  square  foot  may  have  been  due 
more  to  higher  prices  and  trading-up 
than  to  the  units  in  physical  volume 
traded.  Hosiery  showed  the  greatest 
increase  in  transactions,  162  for  1946 
compared  with  121  for  1945— an  in¬ 
crease  of  33.8%.  Books  and  Stationery 
transactions  per  square  foot  declined 
from  110  for  1945  to  93  in  1946. 

The  gain  in  productivity  of  trans¬ 
actions  to  selling  area  was  chiefly  seen 
in  stores  doing  an  annual  business 
under  $10  million.  Specialty  stores 
made  no  improvement  over  1945.  The 
large  stores  had  a  slight  decline  in  this 
measure  of  merchandising  efficiency, 
with  23  transactions  |)er  square  foot 
compared  with  24  in  1945. 


Some  Direct  Expenses 

Salespeople’s  salaries  continued  to 
rise  as  a  per  cent  of  sales  in  spite  of 
the  expansion  in  dollar  volume.  For 
1946  the  total  store  figure  was  5.9%  to 
sales,  as  against  5.7%  for  1945.  Since 
direct  expenses  normally  tend  to  move 
inversely  to  sales  increases  tfiis  ex¬ 
pense  may  present  a' serious  problem 
for  the  merchant  in  the  less  palmv 
years  of  retailing. 

Newspaper  costs  remained  stable 
for  1946,  at  1.9%  to  sales,  keeping 
this  expense  ratio  at  the  same  level  as 
1945  and  1944,  and  still  substantially 
under  the  3.3%  developed  for  1939. 

Delivery  expense  is  again  reported 
this  year,  having  been  omitted  from 
the  1945  survey.  Since  1939,  when  the 
per  cent  of  delivery  expense  to  sales 
was  1.4%,  the  cost  of  delivery  has  de¬ 
clined  p>ercentagewise  to  sales,  and 
for  1946  amounted  to  0.9%. 

Training  Buyers 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

and  fair  remuneration  to  the 
salesp>eople. 

a.  Overtime  payments  should 
be  avoided  whenever  pos 
sible. 

2.  .\dvertising  costs  should  be 
carefully  weighted  at  all  times. 

a.  Total  advertising  cost 
should  be  held  to  a  reason¬ 
able  percentage. 

b.  .\void  running  unnecessan 
and  unproductive  advertise¬ 
ments. 

c.  .\void  using  more  space 
than  is  necessary  to  produce 
top  results. 

3.  Travel  expense  should  be  held 
in  line. 

a.  Avoid  unnecessary  trips. 

b.  Avoid  lavish  expenses  in 
connection  with  travel. 

B.  Buyer  should  coop)erate  in  keeping 

down  the  general  store  expenses. 

1.  Exorbitant  and  wasteful  use  of 
supplies  should  be  prevented. 

2.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
charges  should  not  be  needless¬ 
ly  incurred. 

3.  Buyer  can  make  suggestions  to 
reduce  occupancy  expenses 
such  as  heat,  lighting,  and  air 
conditioning. 
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Leant  the  complete  story  of 
Diebold  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing 


"Bambergers"  in  Newark  prefer 
Diebold  3-tier  cycle  billing  desks, 
and  have  26  of  them  in  operation. 


See  the  Diebold  Exhibit  .  .  .  Hotel  Cleveland,  May  21  to  23 


times. 


You  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  Diebold  Exhibit  at 
Cleveland  this  month— new  ways  to  streamline  your  billing 
operation,  to  save  time  and  floor  space,  to  insure  greater 
accuracy  and  efiiciency. 


eason- 


:essan 


ertise- 


You’ll  see  the  new  Diebold  Flofilm  equipment,  too— the 
complete  "on  the  spot”  microfilming  equipment  that  pro¬ 
duces  finished  film  in  less  than  one  hour  after  exposure. 


You’ll  know  why  Diebold  Equipment  is  now  standard  in  27 
leading  stores,  and  under  consideration  in  dozens  of  others. 


Diebold  Flofilm 
1-Hour  Microfilming 

You  finish  your  own  film  in 
less  than  one  hour  after 
exposure  .  .  .  all  automatic, 
simple  and  efficient. 


Canton  2,  Ohio 


RECORD  SYSTEMS  •  FIRE  AND  BURGLARY  PROTECTION  EQUIPMENT 
MICROFILM  •  BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  HOLLOW  METAL  DOORS 
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POST® 


WV 


kcc 


TRl-POSTER  for  handling  LAYAWAY 
or  INSTALMENT  accounts  saves  time 
and  reduces  the  possibility  of  errors  to  a 
minimum.  Ledger  Cards,  Customer’s  Re* 
ceipt,  or  Pass  Book  if  preferred,  and 
Journal  are  all  posted  in  one  writing, 
giving  .  .  . 

•  Positive  assurance  of  posting  to  the 
correct  account. 

•  Positive  assurance  that  all  records 
agree. 

•  Proof  of  correct  extension  of  balances. 

•  Up-to-date  posting  on  all  acounts  at 
all  times. 

No  business  is  too  large  or  too  small  to 
use  the  TRI-POSTER  System.  The  low 
cost  permits  installations  in  various  de¬ 
partments  and  branches.  No  experience 
is  required  to  operate. 

Journal  Sheet  is 
placed  in  ma¬ 
chine  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  day  and 
filed  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  record.  Du¬ 
plicate  Journal 
Sheets  if  desired. 


Write  for  FREE  folder  TODAY.  Find  out  how 
YOU  can  save  mon^  by  using  TRI-POSTER 
Systems.  Available  with  or  without  cash  drawer. 


Cummins  Businatt  Mochinas  <  « 

Division  of  A.S.C.  CORPORATION  ' 

Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

4740  Ravanswood  Avanua,  Chicago  40,  Illinois  | 
Please  send  complete  information  on  TRI-  1 
POSTER  for  plan  checked  below;  1 

□  Payroll  □  Layaway  □  Regular  Account  | 

□  Budget  □  Instalment  □  Employees'  Loans  1 

Name . 

Company .  . 

Address.  .  . 

. 

. Title . •  1 

Kind  of  1 

.  .  .  Zone . State .  ^ 

B 

Manufocturera  of 
buiinon  mochinos 
for  officioocy 
and  protocHofi. 

d 
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Retail  Problems  of  1947 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


(osl  siliiulioii  is  all  tliu  iiioic  aggru- 
\  atctl. 

Retailers  are  in  exactly  the  same 
l)oat.  We  know  that  onr  present  prices 
in  many  instances  are  meeting  increas¬ 
ing  resistance.  .\iul  yet  when  onr  buy¬ 
ers  go  back  into  the  market  to  buy 
more  goods,  they  must  pay  more  lor 
good,  desirable  merchandise,  and  not 
less.  So  we  arc  lorced  to  sell  tor  less 
through  markdowns.  and  to  buy  for 
more  when  we  seek  to  replenish  our 
stocks,  riiat  cannot  go  on  loreter. 
Something  has  to  give. 

The  position  of  the  retailers  should 
be  made  jx*rfectly  clear  in  this  price 
situation.  Retailers  are  anxious  to 
sell  merchandise,  lots  of  it.  That  is 
the  only  way  we  can  live.  We  like  to 
have  good  merchandise  that  is  priced 
so  that  customers  buy  freely.  We  like 
to  have  our  manufacturers  make  at 
least  a  reasonable  profit,  and  we  want 
to  make  a  little  ourselves. 

Sound  merchants  are  smart  enough 
lo  know  that  they  cannot  live  and 
jnosper  unless  they  have  strong 
sources  of  supply.  They  hope  that 
their  sources  of  supply  can  bring 
about  an  orderly  readjustment  of 
prices  which  will  meet  the  public  de¬ 
mand  without  a  serious  break. 

Retailers  do  not  want  to  see  a  bad 
price  break,  for  such  a  break  will 
bring  ruin  and  disaster  to  them  as  well 
as  to  their  sources.  .\n  orderly  read¬ 
justment  of  prices  is  what  most  retail¬ 
ers  want,  and  they  are  willing  and 
glad  to  do  everything  they  can  to  as¬ 
sist  in  bringing  this  about.  But  such 
readjustments  must  start  at  the  source 
and  not  at  the  end  of  the  price  line, 
otherwise  many  businesses  will  be 
crowded  to  the  wall  in  bankruptcy. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  not 
all  prices  have  risen  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree.  .Some  prices  have  already  been 
adjusted  to  a  reasonable  level.  That 
is  why  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
ask  for  a  flat  across-the-board  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  Such  procedure  would 
leave  some  prices  still  too  high,  and 
some  merchandise  would  be  under- 
jjriced.  Besides,  as  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  retailers  cannot  absorb  a 
flat  10  per  cent  loss  and  live.  Price 


reductions  must  start  at  the  sourtc 
of  these  prices,  for  retailers  unno 
make  the  reductions  out  of  their  owi 
profits  without  going  broke. 

2.  The  Problem  of  Maintaining 

Reasonable  Profits: 

This  problem  must  be  appioadm 
from  two  angles: 

A.  Merchandising  Profits. 

B.  Exjx*nse  Factors. 

Merchandising  jn'olits  are  made  u| 
largely  of  markup,  purchase  discount 
and  markdown  factors.  Each  one  u 
these  factors  is  now  in  reverse  so  la 
as  profit  making  is  concerned. 

Markups.  Retailers'  markup  iiguu 
are  niuler  pressure  due  to  the  lac 
that  many  manufacturers  are  raisint 
their  prices  but  making  no  allowance 
for  any  change  in  the  retail  jcrici 
This  results  in  a  lowered  markup  lu 
the  retailer.  T'his  process  is  particii 
larly  noticeable  among  manufatturei| 
who  have  “name”  lines,  and  who  v| 
I  he  retail  price  on  their  products. 

Discounts.  I'he  attempt  on  the  paij 
of  many  manufacturers  to  reduce  c  j 
eliminate  purchase  discounts  is 
known,  and  this  tcM)  will  come  outcj 
the  retailer’s  pocket,  for  in  most  tan 
he  cannot  change  his  own  sellini 
price.  In  effect  the  reduction  in  die 
counts  has  been  a  hidden  price  in 
crease  which  is  absorbed  by  the  rt 
(ailer. 

.Markdowns.  But  even  more  seriou 
to  the  retailer  is  the  danger  of  great! 
increast'd  markdowns  in  the  perio 
ahead.  .Markdowns  have  been  increa 
ing  steadily  since  last  fall  in  luu' 
stores. 

The  rate  of  obsolesence  today  is  I 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  last  tf 
years.  Changing  style  factors  as  we 
as  violently  ffuctuating  price  stru 
tines  are  causing  many  maikdow 
headaches,  and  will  cause  many  iwni 
and  bigger  ones  in  the  period  ahea 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  th 
threat  to  our  profits  through  excessi 
markdowns,  and  that  is  through  nio 
careful  buying  and  better  l)alanc 
stocks.  (Continued  on  page  'i 
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a  atiteh...jn  time 


a  word  about  your  alteration  departments  and  your  workrooms 


Split-second  efficiency  and  split-penny  costing  are 
second  nature  to  the  modern  department  store's 
phenomenally  effective  operation. 

That's  why  it  is  so  surprising  to  find  "alterations" 
and  work  rooms  lagging  far  behind,  in  even  America's 
leading  stores.  We  have  found  few  "work"  depart¬ 
ments  operating  with  the  speed,  accuracy  and  control 
of  billing,  credit,  merchandising  and  other  sections. 

It  is  trite  to  point  out  the  cost  to  you  of  poor 
workmanship  and  delayed  deliveries — the  sheer  waste 
of  winning  customers  in  50  departments  only  to  lose 
them  in  one. 

•fficiency  MginMring  in  your  altorotions  doportmonts 

The  tremendous  need  for  better,  faster  direction 
in  altering,  custom  and  other  work  has  given  rise  to 


this  new  service — which  engineers  efficiency  into 
these  departments. 

As  consulting  engineers,  specializing  in  this  one 
phase  of  store  management,  we  are  keenly  aware  of 
its  problems,  difficulties,  possibilities  and  limitations. 

We  study  every  aspect  of  your  requirements,  de¬ 
veloping  both  a  physical  plan  and  practical,  workable 
control  systems — which  will  work  effectively  with  or 
without  our  further  direction. 

The  end  results  of  such  engineering  is  to  give  you 
alterations  and  work  rooms  that  fully  equal  the  rest 
of  your  store  in  speed,  volume,  promptness  and  reli¬ 
ability  . . .  cost  and  time  analysis.  Secondary  benefits 
are  frequently  found  in  reduced  operating  costs. 

No  two  problems  are  alike — each  one  receives  our 
personal  study,  specific  solution  and  recommendation. 

Inquiries  are  invited  and  entail  no  obligation. 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS  •  T  E  L  E  P  H  O  N  E  —  E  D  G  E  W  A  T  E  R  5112 
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We  can  no  longer  buy  what  the 
inanulacturer  has  to  offer  us.  We 
must  buy  what  our  customers  want 
us  to  buy  for  them. 

Expenses.  If  the  markdown  bogeyman 
does  not  get  us,  the  expense  dragon  * 
probably  will.  Very  few  stores  es- 
taped  the  spending  spree  of  the  war 
|)eri(Kl  wheti  the  government  was  pay¬ 
ing  for  everything,  or  almost  every¬ 
thing,  when  excess  profits  were  up  to 
K5  per  cent.  Increasetl  sales  volume 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  including 
a  lot  of  extravagant  expenses.  .Store 
controllers  grew'  tjuite  as  careless  in 
controlling  expenses  as  merchandisers 
dill  in  controlling  their  merchandising 
operations. 

■Ml  our  old  friends  on  the  expense 
line  are  back  as  big  as  life,  and  some¬ 
times  much  bigger.  Deliveries,  ex¬ 
tended  credits,  fancy  services,  and  all 
the  old  standbys  and  some  new  frills 
are  with  us  once  again.  .\nd  along 
with  this  array  of  profit-eaters  is  tlie 
l)iggcst  expense  item  of  all,  a  muclt 
higher  payroll  rate  witft  a  shorter 
work  week  to  boot. 

I  would  not  say  that  tltis  higher 


Small  credit  accounts 


can  make  profits 


Protect  your  risk,  reduce  handling  costs 
l)y  controlling  credit  with  Rand  McNally 
Kud^t  Coupon  Books.  Now  that  the 
restrictions  of  Regulation  \V  liave  been 
relaxed,  your  new  (and  old)  customers 
will  want  the  convenience  and  courtesy  of 
cretiit.  C^ontrolled  creilit  is  the  easy,  effi¬ 
cient,  practical  way  to  turn  your  small 
credit  accounts  into  a  g(realer  source  of 
profit. 


Write  today  for  detollr  to: 

RAND  MCNALLY  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-57,  536  S  Clarli  Street,  Chicogo  5 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  P 
619  Mission  Sheet,  Son  froncisco  5 

RAND  MCNALLY 

Budgvt  Coupon  Books 

Established  1856 


payroll  is  all  to  the  bad.  Not  by  a 
long  shot.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may 
Ire  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  may  force 
retailers  to  do  some  tail  thinking 
abotit  getting  more  for  their  money 
through  better  selection  and  better 
training  of  employees.  It  may  also 
force  some  of  us  to  be  better  managers 
so  that  our  employees  can  actually 
earn  more  as  well  as  get  more. 

Store  management  w’ill  have  to 
think  more  about  doitig  a  good  job 
of  matiaging  the  busitiess  so  that 
greater  efficieticy  is  the  rule  rather 
titan  the  exception  in  retailitig.  This 
will  include  more  scientific  layout  and 
stock  arrangements,  more  scientific 
iiKils  in  merchandising,  atid  more  jtro- 
ductive  publicity. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Maintaining 
Well  Balanced  Stocks: 

.Most  of  our  buyers  have  had  ex- 
jx.*rietice  only  during  the  war  period 
wheti  shortages  were  the  order  of  the 
tlay.  We  bought  what  we  could  get 
and  took  it  when  we  could  get  it. 

Before  w'e  knew  it  most  of  our  buy¬ 
ers  were  overbought  aiul  overstocked 
iti  classifications  and  types  of  mer- 
( handise  which  became  easier  to  get 
over  night.  Conseqitently  most  stores 
turned  up  at  the  end  of  last  year  with 
stocks  badly  out  of  balance— high  in 
wrong  spots,  and  low  in  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  classifications. 

Our  buyers  will  have  to  be  trained 
to  do  the  following: 

.\.  To  work  with  classification 
and  price  line  records. 

B.  I'o  do  a  lietter  planning  job. 

C.  To  select  merchandise  them- 
selves  much  more  carefully. 

D.  To  learn  to  say  “No”  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  a  nice  way. 

E.  To  do  a  better  selling  job 
through  promotion  and  train¬ 
ing. 

Delivery  Dates.  Late  deliveries  from 
manufacturers  and  unbalanced  stocks 
have  caused  most  of  the  heavy  mark- 
downs  in  our  stores  in  the  last  year. 
Our  buyers  and  manufacturers  must 
lie  taught  that  the  delivery  date  on 
the  order  is  a  definite  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  the  store  expects  the 
merchandise  to  fie  delivered  at  the 


time  specihed,  otherwise  it  is  Mibjeti 
to  cancellation. 

1.  The  Problem  of  .Maintainii^ 

.\dequatc  Working  Capital: 

I'o  tliose  outside  of  top  inanM 
ment,  tlie  business  of  maintainf 
adeijuate  working  capital  may  itei 
like  a  study  in  ancient  Greek,  fl 
to  anyone  who  has  had  to  meet  a  pi 
loll  and  meet  his  bills  at  the  entk« 
each  month,  it  is  no  academic  proh 
lem. 

.Many  retailers  have  iK'en  Mirprisa 
how  a  healthy  sur[)lus  in  the  capita 
column  could  be  turned  into  a  ti^i 
squetve  to  meet  the  increased  dt 
mauds  for  cash  on  the  line  to  caff' 
heavier  incentories  and  much  largci 
accounts  receivable.  Working  capita 
has  melted  away  like  snow  in  July. 

Smaller  companies  and  newer  c®i 
panics  started  during  the  war  wheiti 
was  difficult  to  build  up  reserve!  oi 
account  of  high  surplus  profit  laxa 
may  find  the  going  pretty  tough.  Evi! 
larger  companies  have  found  it  nett? 
sary  to  make  the  acquaintance  ono 
more  of  the  long  neglected  banka 
who  had  money  to  lend  all  duri^ 
the  war  and  no  one  to  lend  it  to  fo 
commercial  purposes.  But  now,  tlli 
self-same  banker  is  choosing  his 
pretty  carefully,  for  he  too  sees  A 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  management  of  a  liusina 
must  always  remember  that  workini 
capital  is  the  life-blood  of  the  bw 
ness.  Management  must  conserve  aw 
protect  its  working  capital  ma 
jealously.  Working  capital  must  b 
kept  free  to  work  and  not  be  tieduj 
in  non-lkpiid  assets.  The  ratio  of  c« 
rent  liabilities  to  current  assets  is  si 
important  one  to  watch. 

*  *  * 

May  we  conclude,  without  bein 
ilefeatist  about  it,  that  retailen  gw 
erally  will  have  their  hands  full  i 
the  year  1947.  They  can,  and  thebes 
of  them  will,  meet  their  problems  wW 
ihin  up.  They  will  recognize  thei 
duties  to  society  and  to  the  <ounti 
as  well  as  to  their  own  isulividual  bus 
nesses.  They  will  do  all  they  caiS't 
help  bring  about  a  stabilized  aw 
healthy  economy  in  this  country,  i 

.\n  address  delivereil  lieforc  the  .Michid 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  on  May  7., 
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